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MR. and MRS. COBURN 


announce that they will re-produce 


“THE YELLOW JACKET” 


by George C. Hazelton and Benrimo, for a period of Four Weeks Only, beginning Wednesday 
evening, November 7, at 


THE COBURN THEATRE 


63rd Street East of Broadway 
Prices for the premiere will be $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.40 and $5.50; all other evening pertorm- 


ances and Saturday matinees $1.00 to $3.00; for mid-week matinees $1.00 to $2.50. 


Mail orders 


addressed now to Charles D. Coburn, 119 East 19th Street, will be filled in order of receipt. 
{ Following this engagement, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn will present “Falstaff,” a comedy by James Plaisted 


Webber, based on Shakespeare’s immorial character, 


Hooker. 


with music by rorter Steele and lirics by crian 
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ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 
124 East 40th Street New York City 
Training for the professional theatre. 

Two years’ course under expert instructors. 
Special Saturday morning class for teachers 
and Little Theatre directors. 
Number of students accepted limited. 
Advanced class now full for this season. 
Registrations accepted now for first year 
training special classes and for 1929-1930. 


Write for catalogue. 
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“She ‘Lotta became the belle of the music halls 
of the Sierras. In time she became famous Nation- 
wide; she stirred the emotions of strong, noisy, 
bearded and beer-smelling men; she made thou- 
sands weep and laugh.’’—N. Y. World. 
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By Marion Craig Wentworth 
Greatest one-act play of modern times! 
First editions sold out. 

New edition sent postpaid 75c 


A gem of dramatic literature 
now available for Amateurs. 
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NOVEMBER, NINETEEN TWENTY EIGHT 


THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Reinhardt of Salzburg Goes Movie—Schiller’s 
Die Rauber—The Spectre of Censorship— 
A Producer Says Farewell 











writes Ashley Dukes from Salzburg. “Well and good. 
There is one motive only for which a dramatic artist should 
make pictures at Hollywood or elsewhere; that is money. He will 
make money, but he will not make dramatic art or anything like 
it; and if he tries to salve his conscience by talking of the film as 
the ‘art of the future’ he is sadly behind the times. Theatrical 
Germany no longer thinks of motion photography as ‘the art of the 
future.’ On the contrary, actors are returning in large numbers 
from the studios to the stage, disillusioned regarding the possibilities 
of the film itself and conscious above all of that necessity for personal 
artistic creation in the presence of the spectator which is the life- 
blood of acting. Reinhardt is doubtless aware of this necessity. It 
is hard to believe that he had any illusions about film art as far as 
the dramatic actor is concerned. But as if to justify his own com- 
promise with Hollywood, he introduces too much film into Die 
Rauber and his other productions of the moment. This element is 
noticeable just because it is showy and meretricious. The stage can 
never vie with the screen in representing spectacular crowds. It can 
never achieve that ‘movement value’ which is one of the genuine 
assets of the film. In presenting Schiller especially the stage must 
not be literary, it must be simply dramatic. It must give effect to 
words first and foremost, and through them to characters and situa- 
tions. 
“Schiller’s Die Rauber is in many ways as ‘simple-minded’ a play 
as Everyman. When you see it performed in a provincial German 
theatre in the classical fashion, you may well think it a farrago of 
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absurdities and little more. It bears classical treatment very ill. Its 
plot, heavy with the sentiment of German domestic drama and the 
ethics of melodrama, is sufficiently ponderous and unlikely. The 
speeches for the leading male characters are essentially brillbar, or 
roarable, to coin two words that do not exist in the German or Eng- 
lish language. But Die Rauber in the Salzburg Festspielhaus is an 
authentic milestone of theatrical tradition. Before an audience of 
plain folk and theatre-lovers, assembled with a common conscious- 
ness, it is undeniably impressive. One accepts its conventions not 
because they are classical, but because circumstances have made them 
modern. Schiller becomes a living subject rather than a venerated 
object. 

‘The performance, on the contrary, exaggerated most of the current 
German faults, both in acting and presentation. When players like 
Moissi and Paul Hartmann find themselves confronted with the tra- 
ditional set-piece, either as a single speech or a whole scene, they 
go to it with a theatrical will that may very well cause the spectator 
to sigh for an hour of naturalism. Nor are they helped by the film- 
like presentation of the crowd scenes, or the choric interludes with 
which Reinhardt accompanies the action. They give in their differ- 
ent ways an exhibition of acting virtuosity for which their director 
must ultimately be held responsible. This virtuosity clouds char- 
acter, lowers dramatic vitality, obscures dramatic issues. 

“When he handles a play like Die Rauber Reinhardt becomes too 
much interested in his plastic material, which is to say in the best 
players modern Germany can show. He moves surely, expertly, from 
one effective moment to another. He builds up admirably a scene 
in which one actor attempts a narrative, while his listener on the 
Stage interrupts him at first with bursts of laughter, then with short 
cackles, finally with a single contemptuous ‘Ha!’ interjected at the 
end of a phrase. The effect is symphonic, and we may guess how 
much the actors enjoy it. The trouble is that they enjoy it too much, 
and eventually do it too well, thus overstepping the mark that makes 
acting technique a means and not an end. 

“When such a little movement of brilliancy is completed, one al- 
most expects to hear an outburst of applause from the audience, as at 
the end of a good pas de deux in the ballet or a tirade in a Corneille 
tragedy at the Comédie Francaise. Such an outburst would pro- 
foundly shock the majority of the spectators in the Salzburg Fest- 
spielhaus, for they have been educated in theatrical decorum; but 
is it not the logical consequence of the display? The new theatrical- 
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ism is an admirable thing, but it requires as much control as the old 
naturalism. Reinhardt’s control is not always effective—perhaps 
because he was never enough interested in naturalistic acting to build 
up a conscious alternative to it. Where acting is concerned, he is 
himself at heart the old actor, or ‘old pro’, and not the director and 
shaper of destinies on the stage.” 


The spectre of the Padlock Law has risen early this year. The 
play that awakened it is so obviously bait for censorship that its pro- 
duction must do immeasurable damage to the fundamental idea of 
freedom in the theatre. The play will find no defenders. Its pages 
would have done more service to the world if they had been used 
to start a fire. But the fact that such a script found actors, a director, 
and a playhouse should not be allowed to make anybody forget what 
the real issue is and arouse the bogy of control to further violence. 
Perhaps the following clipping from a newspaper just one hundred 
years old, about a play by Victor Hugo, which seems today only a 
dull classic, will point the argument: 

“1829—The drama of Marion de Lorme, produced at the Théatre 
Francais, having been forbidden by the Minister of the Interior, M. 
de Martignac, Charles X had an interview with the Baron Victor 
Hugo, who had requested an audience and whom he interviewed for 
three-quarters of an hour with the greatest courtesy. But after hav- 
ing read the fourth act, submitted to him by the author, the King 
upheld the decision of his minister.” 


Mr. George White, the glorified producer of the George White 
Scandals, which, if you read the newspaper advertisements, you will 
know is “the world’s best show, with the world’s best cast,” has re- 
tired from the theatre. Retiring, he salutes us, or at least permits 
his publicity representative to salute us all as follows: 

“The producing business holds no further lure for me. I have 
been more than ordinarily successful, and now that I have sufficient 
money there are several other things I would like to do. I believe 
a man, when he has reached the peak in any line of endeavor, should, 
after holding the spotlight for a few years, retire and give others an 
opportunity. While my love for the theatre is as great as ever, the 
unflagging work that goes into each production and the anxiety to 
better my previous effort have proved to be a strain on me such as 
not even success can assuage.” 
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CHIEFLY ABOUT MACHINAL 


Broadway in Review 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


Te first month of the new season was a desert with one 
oasis of superb showmanship—The Front Page, the second 
month presents exactly the same landscape. This time the 
Oasis is at once a fine and interesting play and a superb piece of 
staging and direction. I refer of course to Sophie Treadwell’s 
Machinal, and to the delicately imaginative skill of both Arthur 
Hopkins and his admirably selected cast. Machinal is a theatrical 
event of sufficient size to make one forget the trivial barrenness of 
the other new events that surround it on Broadway. 

To one who spends night after night enduring jingly comedies 
and hard-boiled melodramas a single really good production a 
month does not seem enough, and I have been tempted, at each new 
feeble salad of farce or gun-play, to think that the American theatre 
was sick and perhaps even dying. But one genuinely worth while 
play a month is not, from the point of view of the decades and the 
centuries, such a bad batting average after all. Things are happen- 
ing, very, very slowly it seems to the daily observer, but still they 
are happening, and I feel sure that many months picked at random 
from the 1907’s and the 1908’s would not show anything to compare 
with the crashing showmanship of The Front Page or the feeling 
and shading of Machinal. 

Sophie Treadwell was one of the newspaper women who wit- 
nessed the trial of Ruth Snyder and Judd Grey. This brutal, in- 
human murder, one of the ugliest on record, gave her the starting 
point for Machinal, but only the starting point. Having seen the 
two monsters, and the motives which led them to kill Snyder, she 
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Zita Johann, whose vivid perform- 
ance in Arthur Hopkins’ produc- 
tion of Machinal marks her as one 
of the most promising newcomers 
to the Broadway stage. Magyar 
descent seems no impediment to 
her keen perception of a wholly 
American tragedy. It seems rather 
to add imaginative insight to her 
reading of the starved soul of this 
nameless puppet of the metropolis, 
making of her machine - made 
martyrdom an event of troubling 
human importance. 








Vandamm 


Walter Huston, as Elmer the 
Great, one of the outstanding 
characterizations of the early sea- 
son. Ring Lardner’s eccentric 
creation of You Know Me Al 
fame, though painted with the 
broad flat strokes of the profes- 
sional humorist, becomes, through 
Mr. Huston’s alchemy, a complete 
and believable being. As _ usual, 
he achieves a startling likeness 
with a minimum of conventional 
makeup. The heaviness in_ his 
face seems felt inwardly rather 
than applied outwardly. 
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Nell Carter and Hugh Miller of the Garrick Players, a 
new English repertory company under the management of 
Charles L. Wagner, in When Crummles Played, a pleas- 
ant caricature of the painfully righteous drama of Dickens’ 
London. A play within a play, Mr. Vincent Crummles 
and his grotesque company, out of Nicholas Nickleby, are 
shown in George Barnwell or The London Merchant, a 
very moral favorite of 1827. Poor George Barnwell, beset 
by the irresistible Millwood, is here taking hurried counsel 
with his highly organized conscience. 
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forgets their story and their characters and asks herself, How is it 
possible for a sensitive woman of deep feelings to be so oppressed 
by life and by her husband that she kills him? What is the secret 
path to murder? That which the law punishes with death, cannot 
deep understanding explain and forgive? Yet Machinal is not an 
emotional appeal for sympathy and forgiveness, it is the gradual 
shedding of light in all the corners of a dark tragedy. 

Miss Treadwell tells the whole story. I cannot help feeling that 
she would have been artistically more successful if she had stopped 
short of the end, though humanly the trial, imprisonment and death 
have a great emotional weight in themselves. Machinal is a play 
of episodes, divided into two parts. The first half shows us, in- 
timately, the growth of the impulse to kill; the last half, the more 
public agony of punishment. The first half, ending with the terri- 
ble intangible certainty, in our minds and in the woman’s, that she 
is going to kill her husband, would be a singularly fine short play 
in itself. ‘Therefore the last scenes, court room, death cell, electric 
in the dark, are somehow less real than the imagined tragedy. The 
mere fact of electrocution and the connections we have with it in 
our own mind give poignancy to any representation of it we see on 
the stage. But in this last half Miss Treadwell has relied more 
on a reporting of the bare facts and almost not at all on the method 
which gives the first half such depth and strangeness. 

This method, roughly speaking, is the stylization, the exaggera- 
tion, the repetition, the compression demanded to some extent by 
the breaking up of the dramatic form into a number of short epi- 
sodes. It is that distortion necessary if the relevant truth is to be 
brought out within the limits of a short space of time. It isn’t a new 
method, and it is a compound of several methods. What is new 
about it in Machinal, to my mind, is the flexibility with which it is 
used. It is a tool rather than a toy, and Miss Treadwell is not so 
fascinated with its possibilities, as other innovators have been, as to 
let it run away with her. When necessary, she carves deeply with 
it, at other times she lays it aside and uses a simple naturalism. 

The past ten years have given us many plays, and parts of many 
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other plays, in which the imprisoned sameness of American life has 
been satirized with mechanical effects, with automatons in verbal 
masks, repeating the deadly formulas of standardization. Miss 
Treadwell, in her opening episode, has a go at the same thing but 
where others failed or didn’t even try, she has succeeded in showing 
the heart as well as the lid that oppresses it. The scene is an office, 
with a stenographer repeating snatches from her dictation, a ledger 
clerk repeating cold clammy figures, a file clerk lifting his head 
from carbon copies to repeat “Hot dog!” over and over again with 
telling effect, a telephone girl saying good morning and repeating 
numbers into the mouthpiece. This windmill, revolving inexorably 
and grinding lives as it turns, could be in itself deadly as well as a 
picture of deadliness. But it isn’t. Partly because Miss Treadwell 
does not exaggerate too much, partly because of the acting and the 
extraordinary direction, the scene contains warmth and life as well 
as satire and rebellion. There is one remarkable piece of acting 
here which helps to keep the scene from being an attack on one’s 
nerves: Millicent Green’s performance of the very small part of 
the phone girl—a little masterpiece of honeyed monotony, a brief 
outline of a character made intensely real and also kept within the 
frame of the stylized repetition. 

This scene is not only a fore-shortened picture of the office grind, 
it is also a picture of the office as it must seem to the crushed crea- 
ture who lives in it, and sees in the boss, who inspires in her violent 
physical aversion, her only escape from her life’s prison. “The 
Young Woman”—so she is anonymously named throughout the play 
—is acted by Zita Johann with a warmth and sincerity, aided by a 
singularly beautiful voice, which placed her overnight among the 
front rank of our young actresses. From the moment she sits down 
at the desk in that office, wondering if she should marry the boss 
who “makes her flesh curl,” to the last terrible scene in the death- 
cell, Miss Johann fits in with Miss Treadwell’s attempt to show us, 
drop by drop, how the thin cruel rain of common-place suffering 
beats down the frail wall of self-restraint. 

I cannot describe the other scenes, though I would like to, and it 
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would be unfair to cram their melancholy, sinister tenderness into a 
few words. Some of them are extraordinary samples of that abused 
art, the art of repetition; others are poetically simple and flowing. 
As they progress, one feels the walls of fate narrowing about this 
girl, and yet this narrowness, which oppresses her, does not oppress 
us. For Miss Treadwell seems to know by instinct one thing which 
armies of more professional playwrights will never learn. She does 
not bend every character, every incident, every detail, to the unfold- 
ing of her story, though they are appropriate to it nevertheless. The 
other people that make this girl’s life have lives of their own too. If 
the girl’s mother and her husband and the nurse and the doctor in 
the hospital beat her bruised head with repetitions, the repetitions 
describe them as well as mold her. All sorts of things that do not 
strictly belong to the play, things that would be excluded by other 
playwrights, stray into Machinal and sink out of sight again, giving 
us overtones and glimpses and other dimensions which the ordinary 
self-contained play is too “well-made” ever to tolerate. A particu- 
larly good example of this is the scene in the speakeasy, between a 
man and a girl (beautifully acted by Hal K. Dawson and Zenaide 
Ziegfeld) which throws a queer, formless, sinister reflection on the 
main current of the story. And another theatrical habit which 
Miss Treadwell has avoided is that inane fluency which seizes upon 
stage characters when in the throes of deep feeling. The charac- 
ters in Machinal, like the characters in real life, let us see their 
buried troubles in snatches, and in brief reiterations which tell us 
more and more each time they are repeated. 

I think that Machinal, though I find that it reads very well, 
might have been ruined, underlined, made affected and unnatural 
by a commonplace performance. Arthur Hopkins has understood 
and reimagined it so well, and grasped it with so firm and light a 
hand, that anyone interested in the almost invisible art of direction 
would do well to see Machinal a second time and try to find out 
just where is the dividing line between what the playwright, the 
actor and the director bring to a performance. 

I must not forget that George Stilwell as the husband brings to 
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life, very subtly and skilfully, what in other hands might seem an- 
other caricature of a tiresome Babbitt. His way of laughing was 
in itself a brilliant achievement. Robert Edmond Jones’ settings 
helped the play’s atmosphere with such quiet, appropriate delicacy 
and beauty that one did not often notice just how much they 
contributed. 

I think that Machinal would be worth so much of our attention 
even in a decent monthful of plays. And I am also sure that Wal- 
ter Huston’s performance in Elmer the Great would stand out in a 
normal September. 

Elmer the Great is Ring Lardner’s first play, and it takes its chief 
character from the famous letters in the American language called 
You Know Me Al—the self-portrait of a most amusing swell- 
headed baseball pitcher. The slangy caricature was very popular, 
and as American as anything that has been written. You Know Me 
Al, published some years ago, has continued to sprout in one way 
or another, ever since, in sketches for the Follies and in widely syn- 
dicated comic strips. And now, all dressed up with crooks and a 
love story, it has reached play form—a ramshackle, genial mixture 
of a play sometimes extremely funny, half comic strip and half 
melodrama. It represents Lardner the baseball humorist, and not 
at all Lardner the master of American speech, Lardner the sar- 
donic, savage writer of The Champion, Lardner the creator of the 
wonderful old couple in The Golden Honeymoon, Lardner the 
author of those wild nonsense playlets in What of It. 

Walter Huston completely brings to life a character half bur- 
lesque and half traditional simple-minded hero. It is a big, broad 
character with obvious outlines, but Huston, just in the way he 
looks about him, or swings his arms or buttons his coat or silently 
puts a toothpick in his mouth, does that subtle reading between the 
lines whereby a skilled actor can add a third dimension to a flat 
surface. The play is amusing enough, but Huston’s recreation of 
Elmer is so alive and so rich that it ought not to be missed. 

The rest of a month’s offerings varied from fair entertainment to 
acute misery. There were the usual melodramas, the standard 
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smart comedies, and the inevitable musicals. In a few months their 
separate faces will have faded into a composite of trivial laughter 
and trivial boredom, so let me try to fix some of their vanishing 
features before memory is entirely blank. 

There was a good show to see in The Big Fight, by Max Marcin 
and Milton Herbert Gropper, because those famous people, Jack 
Dempsey and his wife, Estelle Taylor, appeared before the eyes of 
common mortals in an appropriate melodrama about a prize- 
fighter. It was a big, costly, restless affair, quite exciting at mo- 
ments, always lurid and mechanical, and kept moving by the unre- 
strained hand of David Belasco. Jack Dempsey’s huge frame and 
small voice, telling people he would “break their necks” in shaky 
tones which belied the threat, was a very natural and attractive 
figure, all the more so for the fact that he did not act and probably 
never could act. Estelle Taylor, also out of place among so many 
vociferous professionals, charmed me by her indistinctness and art- 
lessness. Real lions blinking and trembling in the limelight but 
putting the real actors in the shade. 

Other September leaves, some gaudy, some withered, and a few 
already fallen to the ground, include: Night Hostess (by Philip 
Dunning, co-author, with George Abbott, of Broadway) : night life 
and a corpse in a trunk. Exciting. None of the sinister unity of 
Broadway. Some extraordinarily good acting in very small parts 
by John L. Kearney, Henry Lawrence and, particularly, Porter 
Hall ... Trapped (by Samuel Shipman and Max Marcin): a 
kidnapping dime-novel, with a bushel of non-quota crooks. Even 
as such things go, very bad... Fast Life (by Samuel Shipman 
and John B. Hymer) : hideous and nauseating claptrap with a real 
electric chair. Not badly acted. Claudette Colbert very natural 
and lively. Yards of bogus sob-stuff ... The High Road (by 
Frederick Lonsdale): A snobbish and theatrical study of snobbish- 
ness. Roomfuls of crusty lords and ladies. Polished parlor cast. 
One lord brilliantly redeemed by Frederick Kerr. One commoner 
simply and clearly played by Edna Best... This Thing Called Love 
(by Edwin Burke): some exceedingly neat and natural dialogue 
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lost in excess of situations, editorials on marriage and irrelevant gun 
play. One very good scene between Minor Watson and Violet 
Heming. Minor Watson’s talent for comedy, warm and gruff and 
homely, like a buffalo robe . . . Heavy Traffic (by Arthur Rich- 
man) : sour changes rung on the cracked bell of infidelity, loud but 
not gay, acid but not serious. The smooth naturalness of A. E. 
Matthews wasted. Mary Boland amusing in the manner that lets 
the audience in on the dirt with a half-wink, half-leer . . . By Re- 
quest (written and acted by the Nugents, father and son) : a loose- 
limbed comedy-farce, crippled by attempts at seriousness, usually 
entertaining and often very funny. Elliott Nugent acting, as usual, 
with cheering, refreshing awkwardness and light-heartedness. Some 
clever work in small parts by Harry McNaughton and Jules 
Epailly ... And then for our sins, the musical comedies: Chee 
Chee (Fields, Rodgers and Hart) : very pleasant music by Rodgers. 
A Chinese legend via the French. Much comedy at the expense of 
eunuchs. Yards of elaborate scenery. Unbelievably dull, more 
taste than usual as to looks . . . The New Moon (by Hammerstein; 
Schwab and Mandel production). Music by Sigmund Romberg, 
showing his fertility in what might be called indoor military 
marches. Magnificent 1790 French costumes by Charles Le Maire. 
Mildly romantic, cheerful, slow. . . . Luckee Girl (adapted from 
the French): music by Maurice Yvain (who wrote C’est mon 
Homme and is spoken of as the Irving Berlin of Paris). Joyous, 
galloping music, and one of the most sordidly nasty collections of 
humor on record. Terrible... 

The month was also notable for the number of plays and musicals 
which relied for comic effect on the phrase “You make me sick,” 
and for the successful attempt to make public hitherto suppressed 
terms for that part of our anatomy which meets the chair. 
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One of Donald Oenslager’s designs for The New 
Moon, an attractive early season operetta which 
features Evelyn Herbert and a Romberg score. 
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Madame Vestris, one of the earliest actress-managers 
and a mildly notorious figure of early Victorian 
London, in a scene from Paul Pry, from an engrav- 
ing of the day. The figures are Madame Vestris, 
Miss P. Glover, Mr. Williams and Mr. Liston. 























VESTRIS 
An Actress-Manager of 1830 


By ERNEST BRADLEE WATSON 


OME with me antiquing in the theatre. Let’s forget our 
snobbish refrains of the drama of to-day or of to-morrow— 
its two dimensions, its three dimensions, its cycloramas and 

its psychotherapy, its presentationalism, its rhythms, its African- 
ism, and its orgies of significant light and form. Let’s take along 
only our pride in the recent triumph of an actress-manager—one 
who has made her art a public benefit. For it is Le Gallienne who 
has made us recall the first of her kind in all the world to make the 
same experiment—also with success. 

We must hurry through Fleet Street. Theatre-going was early 
in those days. No, not into Drury Lane or the Covent Garden 
Market but into Wych Street nearby, and not to the portals of a 
major theatre, but to the door of a despised “illegitimate” house— 
thrown together from the timbers of a French naval prize. But 
such fashion in coaches, such flare of links and gas jets, such crowd- 
ing around this match-safe of a theatre! Vestris—for the magic of 
her name is everywhere heard—is being stormed on her opening 
night at the Olympic. It is almost six-thirty on the evening of 
January 3rd, 1831. 

Only the sanctuary is novel. The worship of London’s goddess 
of joy is ten years old at least. Some recall her even sixteen years 
before when as the girl wife of the dancer, Vestris, she won all 
hearts at the opera with her soft contralto voice, her animation, her 
“indescribable something” that we have a surer tag for in the twen- 
tieth century. The scandal of her doings in Paris, her break with 
the brute Vestris, the affair with her “protector” Gore have long 
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been favorite topics at the clubs. But worship began with her sen- 
sational “breeches parts’—her Macheath and her Don Giovanni. 
With the first, The Beggar’s Opera came suddenly to life again—as 
it has the habit of doing once in a hundred years. With the second, 
in Moncrieff’s tawdry Don Giovanni in London, tom-boy burlesque 
sprang to the front as London’s favorite entertainment. This was 
Vestris’ triumph, but it was also the announcement of the new 
comedy spirit of the century. She was later to refine it, as were also 
Marie Wilton and Robertson, Pinero, Shaw and Barrie, but its 
boisterousness would never quite down. Her immodesty shocked 
London but London has gone on being shocked without serious 
protest. 

Had Vestris lived under the Merry Monarch and not under his 
drab shadow, William, and his antithesis, Victoria, she might have 
rivaled Nell Gwynne in notoriety. Even her beauty all but dis- 
appears under the Victorian bushel. But to-night we have come to 
enjoy her art in the moment of its victory. Let us try to forget that 
this is the age guilty of Bulwer-Lytton, Sheridan Knowles, Douglas 
Jerrold, and Dion Boucicault. We have other thoughts, surely, 
when we hear people exclaim as they crowd by slender columns, 
and through fairy-like doors, “How different this!” “Not like 
Astley’s Surrey or the Adelphi.” “Not a theatre this, but a parlor!” 
Before the curtain rises we are aware of lightness and gaiety that 
somehow we have never thought of with mention of Kemble, Van- 
denhoff, Macready, and Kean. Here is none of that weight in 
crimson and gilt that has made ugly our theatres from Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s to the Metropolitan Opera House. No centaurs, no 
grinning masks, no acanthus scrolls, no stucco groining, but instead 
light folds of a silken canopy supported by cupids for a ceiling. 
Here is the granddaughter of the artist Bartolozzi already saying 
something new in decoration to her London audience. Around the 
lower balcony are genuine paintings faithfully reproduced from her 
grandfather’s masterpieces. No Corinthian columns rise to frame 
the stage and no stage doors appear for us of the twentieth century 
to smile at. Instead are simple panels with flower patterns. No 
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gas jets remind us of the age of invention. She knows that candles 
give the only beautiful light. 

The curtain rises. The hushed throng suddenly goes wild. The 
loveliest face and figure of half a century is before them and a 
voice mellow with the beauty of contralto comes over the glaring 
footlights bringing a mischievous, gay, exciting summons to take 
flight from a dull earth. 

Nobles and gentle matrons, patrons, friends, 
Before you here a vent’rous woman bends— 
A warrior woman, who in strife embarks, 
The first of all dramatic pone of Arcs! 
Cheer on the enterprise thus dared by me, 
The first that ever led a company; 

What though until this very hour and age, 
A lessee lady never owned a stage— 


I’m that Belle Sauvage—only rather quieter— 
Like Mrs. Nelson, turn’d a stage proprietor. 


Belle Sauvage! ‘This piquant allusion is shrewdly aimed. Dar- 
ing with elegance is to be her program. Already she has created 
her spell. Even the sensually-minded that came to gloat are carried 
by her to Olympus—yes, to Olympus, for the curtain has risen on 
The Olympic Revels. But one spectator is unmoved. “This is no 
burlesque,” he growls. Not a grotesque costume has he seen. No 
monster of merriment has bounced on and off the stage with tail- 
flapping somersaults. All has been Olympic—gods, goddesses, 
graces, and Pandora—Vestris herself—behaving quite like English 
ladies and gentlemen, but clothed in the tip-top fashion of Olym- 
pus; for Planché, who wrote the piece, happens also to be the chief 
authority on costume in all England. He and Vestris have agreed 
that the barbarities of traditional burlesque acting are to be ban- 
ished from their stage, and instead the manner of ladies and gentle- 
men adopted by the company. They are sure the absurd things they 
have to say will appear the more absurd by contrast. Ah, now we 
have our bearings. This is the spirit of Gilbert and Sullivan a half 
century ahead of the schedule. No wonder Bluphocks thinks he is 
cheated. He is actually hissing. Before her worshippers can sup- 
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press the brute, Vestris has heard him. She steps to the lights and 
pertly points: “There is the person behind that lady with the leg- 
horn bonnet—there is the door, sir. Walk out of the door. The 
Keeper will refund your money.” Amid shouts of derision Blu- 
phocks is silenced and the Olympians proceed as much like ladies 
and gentlemen as they please. 

Vestris’ voice, her arch vivacity, her compelling mirth,—surely 
these give money’s worth. A glance around shows that her audi- 
ence thinks so. They are learning truth about comedy, even when 
disguised as “burletta,” (because the law has decreed that in minor 
houses only “burlettas’ may be given—that is pieces with five songs 
to the act and with no dialogue unaccompanied by music). Before 
our eyes is being performed one of those forgotten miracles of cul- 
ture. A new taste is being created in an audience that is all but 
unconscious of the means and blind to the result. Only we knowing 
ones of the twentieth century can fully comprehend. In our own 
comedy we have seen the result. 

How her work appeared to those nearest her we learn from her 
author, Planché, who described her theatre as “a confectioner’s 
shop, where, although one could not absolutely make a dinner, one 
might enjoy most agreeable refection, consisting of jellies, cheese- 
cakes, custards, and such trifles, ‘light as air,’ served upon the best 
Dresden china in the most elegant style.” He added that if the law 
had allowed she might have “served the entire meal.” 

“The entire meal.” This figure suggests the whole Vestris 
tragedy. Was it only the monopoly that defeated her ambition to 
create the modern English realist comedy of manners? I wondered 
as John Drew and his loyal supporters—all distinguished partakers 
of that meal—sat, as it were at their last feast in Trelawney of the 
W ells, how many who hailed them saw far enough into the drama’s 
past to recall that Wrench, creator of the realist comedy, the pre- 
senting of which is the nucleus of Pinero’s plot, was none other than 
Tom Robertson, author of Society, School, and Caste. In this char- 
acter Pinero was paying affectionate tribute to his earlier master, 
and that master might have paid a similar tribute to Vestris—for 
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her ambition, as surely as that of the Bancrofts and Robertson, was 
to give London a true comedy of manners and she came close to its 
achievement in spite of monopoly. Certainly she put in motion 
those forces that finally brought it about. 

Vestris took the management of her stage with great seriousness. 
She anticipated Macready’s careful rehearsing for ensemble, put- 
ting an end to the slovenly free-for-all acting of earlier days. When 
not on the stage herself she made notes from a box on the perform- 
ance of her company. 

By such care she drew to her the man who more than all others 
was to advance the art of comic acting during these years, Charles 
Mathews, Jr., who chose the Olympic for his debut. He has told 
us why: 

The lighter phase of comedy representing the more natural 
and less labored school of modern life, and holding the mirror 
up to nature without regard to the conventionalities of the theatre, 
was the aim I had in view. The Olympic was then the only house 


where this could be achieved; and to the Olympic I at once 
attached myself. 


He even married Vestris and began with her along life of artistic 
accomplishment mixed with hardship and poverty. Of disloyalty 
we hear nothing in spite of the town talk, summed up in the gossip 
of her rivals, when one of them remarked that Vestris had con- 
fessed to Mathews al// her lovers. ‘What touching confidence,” said 
another. “What needless trouble,” sneered a third. But the witty 
Mrs. Glover triumphed with, “What a wonderful memory!” 

Vestris had no thought of a dramatic revolution. She was, nev- 
ertheless, conscious that her own dazzling success had resulted from 
the novelty of her manner as well as from her sex boldness, which 
now would seem no boldness at all. The grace, ease, and sparkle 
of drawing-room manner—and this she had learned at first hand as 
few of her profession could—were the more praiseworthy artifices 
with which she captivated the public. It is to her glory that in this 
ambition, at least, she succeeded beyond cavil. 

The proof of her aspirations to the “legitimate” was her attempt 
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to manage the monopoly house in Covent Garden. Clearly she had 
overrated her popularity. This speculation, intended to relieve her 
and her husband from intolerable debts incurred by lavishness in 
production and proverbial extravagance in private life, only served 
to submerge them more deeply. But even at Covent Garden they 
enhanced their art unmistakably. For the first time, so far as we 
know, 4 Midsummer Night's Dream was given adequate and satis- 
fying production. At the Olympic Vestris had charmed most in 
her fairy plays from the French genre called folies féertes, Eng- 
lished by Planché. Her success was assured as in no other Shake- 
speare play, and it was the more gratifying because it effectively 
silenced those who thought a burlesque actress a desecrator of the 
English temples of drama. 

She made even The Spanish Curate run twenty-one nights! But 
progress was most marked in the triumph of London Assurance—in 
which she came closest to realizing her life’s ambition. Her imme- 
diate recognition of the promise in Boucicault, who, as Lee More- 
ton, was to her quite unheralded, her acknowledged assistance in 
recasting his first play, her heightening of its effect beyond the 
fondest dreams of its author, are convincing evidence that a creative 
modernist was already managing a London theatre in 1840. There 
was nothing in the play but the surface impression of contemporary 
manners to deserve rank as art, or even novelty, although the strange 
Boucicault vitality made it live for generations on the stage. But 
its surface values gained revolutionary significance in Vestris’ 
minutely sincere production—the most painstakingly true to draw- 
ing-rooms and fashion that England’s stage had ever seen. 

“The squire’s house, opening on to a green lawn, the drawing- 
room so magnificently furnished, with the most costly articles of 
decoration—not stage properties, but bona fide realities—were,” we 
are informed by The Theatrical Observer, “such as were never be- 
fore seen beyond the pale of fashionable life, and could only have 
been imitated by one used to that society.” 

We must take a glimpse at Vestris in her last theatre. Since 1847 
she and her husband had taken advantage of free theatres—the 
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monopoly had been abolished by act of Parliament four years earlier 
—and once more set themselves up in a small house, the Lyceum, 
which they made, like their original, the Olympic, a vision of ele- 
gance. Vestris was then nearly fifty and although her powers, 
according to almost universal admission, were still at their height, 
she could hardly expect to risk the loss of a much needed income by 
refusing the “trifles, ‘light as air,’”” which made her London’s most 
popular confectioner. Like Boucicault, she had perhaps been dis- 
illusioned into thinking that a comedy of manners was not, after all, 
what London then wanted. He, in fact, was to experiment some fif- 
teen years more before making sure of the play formula that would 
draw. But her lavish realisrn and her sumptuous fantasy were to go 
to greater extremes than ever before. 

Her stage spectacles at the Lyceum were astonishingly suggestive 
of present day effects. An unfolding tree of jewels; a pineapple 
that nearly filled her stage expanding to reveal in every division a 
female figure in silver tinsel, lighted brilliantly by quantities of gas 
jets; a ship with all hands on board, rolling in the waves, turning 
first one side and then the other towards the audience, finally hitting 
on a rock, sinking from sight, and leaving its victims struggling in 
the waves. And no one is said to have laughed! 

G. H. Lewes leaves us a significant picture of Vestris in her last 
years, as she appeared in a tragic part: 

The lasting astonishment is that Vestris should perform it [The 
Day of Reckoning] as no actress of our stage could do it. That 
is something to marvel at. ... Vestris and Charles Mathews 
were natural—nothing more, nothing less. They were a lady and 
gentleman such as we meet with in drawing-rooms, graceful, quiet, 
well-bred, perfectly dressed, perfectly oblivious of the footlights. 
. . . | carry away from the theatre an exquisite picture on which 
it is delightful to dwell, which reflection tells me was perfect art. 

In 1845 Vestris retired, harassed by debts and doomed by disease. 
Two years later her husband had to be freed from a debtors’ prison 
to honor her burial. Unheard-of extravagance was the cause. Six 
gloves in an evening, twenty pounds of snuff, costumes without 
number or restraint, and a still more costly abhorrence of dullness 
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—these and other excesses ruined her, but they also achieved her 
fame. Whatever the source, the summary of her praise was that 
she had “tone,” as even her blackmailer acknowledged, adding “‘it is 
no wonder, therefore, that the people go where fame and fashion 
both preside.” 

But the final and, for her own age as well as ours, the most dis- 
cerning pronouncement on her work was that voiced in The Morn- 
ing Post. The writer, after expressing grief that the greed of the 
Covent Garden owners forced her out because of an absurdly small 
deficit, proceeded to this praise which no one has ever yet denied as 
a merited tribute: 

What has Madame Vestris done for the English stage? She 
has banished vulgarity, coarse manners, double entendre, and im- 
pertinence from the boards over which she presided, and, in their 
place, has evoked the benefits that flow from a dramatic repre- 
sentation of polished manners, refinement and politeness. Her 
green-room was the resort of the learned, witty, and the wise, a 
miniature picture of polite and well-bred society, whence a whole- 
some example spread itself on all within its influence. Once com- 
municated to the stage, it became communicable to the public, and 
sure we are that a desirable tone of refinement, both in manner 
and conversation, has been extensively spread in private life by the 
lady-like deportment and acting of Madame Vestris. To art she 
gave an impulse of no mean importance. Witness the magnificent 
scenery, as appropriate as it was beautiful, which her fine taste 
caused continually to be brought before the public. The mise en 
scéne was never perfect or in good keeping until Madame Vestris 
taught her painters how to execute, and the public how to appre- 
ciate her own pictorial conceptions. 

None the less, the dazzling name of Eliza Lucy Bartolozzi 
Vestris Mathews, who had entertained London more than any one 
person during her long stage life, became hardly a memory. But 
her spirit marched on. What we still enjoy in our comedy of man- 
ners with its ingredient of burlesque—the only distinctive and sat- 
isfying English contribution to drama during the last century— 
expresses still that same marching spirit. 
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Peter North, London 


The Stratford-upon-Avon Festival Company in Henry the 
Fourth, one of the plays included in their Shakespearean 
repertory for their tour of the United States and Canada. 
One of the chief purposes of the visit of this English troupe 
is to maintain the nucleus of a permanent company for the 
new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford. In the 
past, the annual Shakespeare festivals have been handicapped 
by constant shifts in the personnel of the company, trying 
to the director and injurious to the quality of the produc- 
tions. The players, above, are Eric Maxon as Prince 
Henry, Roy Byford as Falstaff, Kenneth Wicksteed as 
Bardolph, and Georgina Wynter as Mistress Quickly. 
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Courtesy of Oliver Sayler 


The Garrick Jubilee of 1769 at Stratford-upon-Avon, from an old 
print, commemorating the second centenary of Shakespeare and the 
first national celebration accorded the poet. A rude pavilion was 
erected for the occasion in the Bankcroft, on the banks of the Avon, 
near the site of later Shakespeare theatres. The enterprising Garrick 
had planned as a novel feature a procession of costumed figures rep- 
resenting the characters of Shakespeare’s fancy. Bad weather inter- 
fered but the plan was later introduced with great success in London 
town. This old theatre was the first of the many forerunners of the 
proposed Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford. It is hoped 
the visit of the company of Stratford players this season will encour- 
age the completion of the endowment for this much-needed theatre. 





























THE WORSHIPPER OF BRICKS 


By ROY MITCHELL 


HE time has passed when it can serve any good purpose 

merely to accuse our American theatre of being a gamblers’ 

theatre. Many writers have done that, and the fact of it is 
now sufficiently established. But why is it so; why does the existing 
theatre lose four out of five plays to which it sets its hand? Why can 
it no longer train actors? Why does it starve its creative people and 
feast a non-productive horde of agents, fixers, traffickers in personal 
influence, go-betweens, middlemen, forestallers and rebaters? For 
answers to these and indeed to most questions about the condition of 
our theatre, I think we will have to examine the habit of mind, the 
limitations and the history of the rise of the theatre’s present 
custodians. 

You may worship any one of four elements in the theatre. You 
may take your stand with those who have loved it most and served it 
best in believing that it has a mystical power transcending mind and 
partaking of the nature of spirituality. This was Shakespeare’s stand 
and Goethe’s, Sophocles’ and Aeschylus’. Or failing to hold it so 
high you may think of it as having nothing greater than ideas—the 
script of the author. Or, a stage lower, you may be devoted to per- 
sonalities. Only the first of these is secure and immortal, can tran- 
scend fashion and survive the death of persons. The worship of ideas 
generates a theatre of argument; the worship of actors generates a 
theatre of petty sentimentalities. 

But deplore with me the advent in the theatre of the kind of man 
who misses all three of these and sees the theatre as no more than a 
fabric of bricks on bricks. He may start with ever so fine words but 
when he tries to do business in the higher values of the theatre he has 
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no luck. He cannot pick a play-script. He looks at the others draw- 
ing fame and wealth out of the tide of ideas. He chooses a script and 
makes a play and everybody laughs. Then he rejects a script and 
somebody else makes a success of it. A little discouraged, he falls 
back on watching covertly what the other men are picking, but his 
misfortune here is that by the time he has found that same sort of 
thing the other men have worked that sort of thing to death. 

He says he does not have to be able to choose a play. He can hire 
people to do that. He drops down a rung and devotes himself to 
persons. He says, ‘““Miss So-and-So is the big thing in that play; if 
I had her I could do well.” So he outbids, perhaps at a fabulous 
price, the employers of the marvel who probably taught her all she 
knows, and he exploits her recently acquired tricks. He does not 
teach her some new tricks of his own; the probability is he cannot. 
He gets a vehicle made for her that will show off the old ones. He 
finds presently that an impresario of such left-over actors has a stony 
road to travel. His ready-mades are just as ready made for other 
dealers as they are for him. The flimsy pieces he has manufactured 
for them fail, the actors are stolen, they desert, they stay and eat their 
hearts out or their heads off. Although, as we shall see, he may re- 
main a dabbler in ideas and persons all his life, he has to seek some 
solider medium. 

This is why when a maker of plays and his company fall to talking 
after rehearsal of old acquaintances someone says: 

“What became of X, who tried so hard to make plays and wasn’t 
very good at it? Then you remember he put several people under 
contract and he didn’t do very well at that either.” 

And they all shake their heads and guess he has gone into some 
other business, and somebody ventures to think they have seen the 
last of him. 

They have not. When their play is ready and they go to rent a 
house in which to present it they come on him again, ensconced in 
the little office on the alleyway. 

They say, ‘““What are you doing here? We thought you had left 


the theatre.” 
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And he replies, “No, I own it.” 

“Own what?” 

“The theatre.” 

There is nothing wrong with him but weakness. He is not a 
menace at first, although presently he must become one or play into 
the hands of one. His weakness consists in the fact that he has tied 
himself to a mechanism he has not the power to use and he must rely 
on other men’s use of it. Sooner or later he must become the victim 
of forces he cannot control. His playhouse will go whether he wants 
it to or not, and instead of being its master he is its servant. There 
are taxes to pay, interest on investment, roofs to mend, electric power 
to buy and mouths to feed. He will come presently to look on it as a 
great mouth, a monstrous thing that demands always to be fed. 
Divorced from its guiding soul, anything becomes monstrous. 

Only one thing will fill the void and that is an audience. He shares 
with Shakespeare and Sophocles the belief that there is something 
magical about the theatre, but he does not quite see eye to eye with 
them. Shakespeare’s and Sophocles’ audiences came to the theatre 
to complete a miraculous rapport. His comes to feed a playhouse. 
The great artist’s audience pays to share a mood. This man’s pays 
to get into a building which, if enough people do not struggle to get 
into it, will soon become somebody else’s building. 

Presently also he will encounter a new grief. He will find that 
not only is he unable to control the forces that will fill his house, but 
he cannot even expand and contract for good and evil fortune. By 
the nature of the theatre he must present the same front to both. If 
a merchant can foresee ten thousand sales of something on a given 
day he can lay in ten thousand. If he can foresee only a hundred 
sales he can buy only a hundred. If he guesses ten thousand and sells 
only a hundred he can hide the rest to sell again. But the house 
owner can sell no more than his house will hold. If he sells only a 
hundred seats he cannot hide the remainder. They will stand unsold 
to persuade the hundred that they should have stayed away. When 
a railroad, which sells space as the theatre does, reaches its limit of 
accommodation it can hook on more coaches, but this man cannot 
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hook on another auditorium. He has one bucket for flood and drouth 
alike, and it is an ancient point of dispute in the theatre which sooner 
plays the devil with a house-owner’s moral fibre, the people who 
could not get in or the people who did not want to. The first breed 
brigandage in him; the second vitiate his standards of excellence. 

Is it wonderful if at last, ridden by his necessity, he comes to think 
of the genius of the theatre as anything that will induce a flow along 
the alleyway of his theatre? He knows there is a power inside the 
swinging doors but where we are learning to think of it as dynamic 
he does not. He thinks of it as magnetic. 

He exhumes a word to describe this mystery of the theatre. He 
calls a play an “attraction.” An empty, circular word, a cheese-on-a- 
mousetrap word that connotes no element of excellence or truth. An 
attraction is something that attracts and it attracts because it is at- 
tractive and you have said all you can about it. A dollar attraction 
attracts one dollar; a two-dollar attraction attracts two dollars. A 
good play is an attraction, a salacious exhibition is an attraction, so is 
an eminent courtesan and so are Siamese twins. 

He has a new sequence by now. According to any noble theory of 
it, the theatre is the creator of a miraculous rapport between men. 
The play-script evokes it, the actors embody it and the play houses it. 
But what does the worshipper of bricks say? The house is the im- 
portant thing because I own it, audiences serve the house, actors serve 
audiences, a play-script serves actors. He is vague about the spiritual 
factor. If he sees it at all he calls it “punch” or “kick” or “wallop.” 
He is seeing the theatre now reflected upside down in a pool of his 
own desires and the building he owns is the crowning glory of it. 

The only trouble with his theory is that it will not work over any 
extended period of time. 

Now let us suppose our worshipper of bricks is a Napoleonic sort 
of fellow who is not content to be always the victim of conditions. 
He can have no creative control over the destiny of his property but 
if he is shrewd he can acquire a great possessive control. He might 
develop several ways of getting a power over the stream of plays on 
which his house depends. He might start in to learn the art of which 
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his building is the empty shell, or he might make a partnership with 
somebody who had learned it. But having already taken three wrong 
turns he is expert at that sort of thing and can be expected to turn 
wrong again. 

He might try to own a string of houses, picking up one from some 
disillusioned little brick-and-mortar devotee who longed for a stead- 
ier business. He might pick up several and presently achieve a cir- 
cuit. In a position to offer longer engagements he might be able to 
get more attractive tenants for his houses. He might even persuade a 
few isolated owners to unite with his circuit and share his stream of 
attractions. He might realize that the more allies he had the more 
contingencies he could make work to his advantage. He might come 
upon the secret of secrets that when he elected himself to speak for a 
number of house owners he would be able not only to pick and choose 
in the stream of plays but also to control its ebb and flow. It does 
not matter that there have been and are men in the theatre of 
America who would not do such things, who are devoted to their art 
and have succeeded by good workmanship. What does matter is 
that our people have so altered the rules of the game that the dis- 
honest man has an advantage over the honest one. The day we 
accepted it as the norm that one group of men should make the 
plays and that another group should own the houses, we flung the 
doors wide to the greedy man. If the makers of plays had made 
them in their own houses and had esteemed a house to be what it 
really is—a vehicle in which a play-maker serves a community— 
there would have been no entry for him. When it became the 
practice of the theatre that a houseless play should wander through 
the land looking for a playless house the theatre yielded itself up. 

Our offence lay further back even than this. The real offence 
was in thinking that art is something one possesses instead of being, 
as it is, something one makes. When we had made a play, instead 
of playing it for as short a time as was consonant with our subsist- 
ence-need and the time required to make another, we felt that now 
we possessed a play we should go on repeating it and taking a profit 
out of it until it fell dead. A play was not something to create so 
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much as it was something to peddle from town to town. There are 
plenty of analogies for peddling in commerce but few in art because 
it is fatal to art. It takes the control of art out of the control of the 
artist and gives it to the peddler who is practitioner of quite a dif- 
ferent function in life and whose native tendencies will change the 
art until its product becomes unusable. 

If for a little gain, in defiance of a fundamental of the theatre, 
we have so organized it that the man, absorbed in his art, is at the 
mercy of the man who knows no art, is it wonderful then that we 
have in the theatre a great pyramid of greedy men and the greediest 
at the top. ' 

This is what so many of our writers about the theatre have 
missed. They have taken our Ishmaelite theatre for granted and 
have inveighed against the commercialism of the managers. We 
will do well throughout to temper our indignation with the chasten- 
ing thought that it is all the fault of the people of the theatre them- 
selves. If they have kept bad company and have admitted to the 
theatre men whose service is in no way commensurate to the harm 
they do, and if they have followed courses that have permitted 
aliens to enslave them, it is because they have entertained a low 
ideal of the theatre. They have thought they could go on getting 
long after they had ceased making. Traders can do that for genera- 
tions before the effects are visible. But artists cannot. They are 
working in a subtler and more delicate medium that soils with 
every vice. 

The first requirement of a theatre controlled from the real estate 
end is a free and abundant stream of good plays. But if a man 
stands back and allows the stream to be free and abundant he will 
lose his mastery over it, and somebody else will achieve that mas- 
tery by processes that must render it less free. To be detached in 
this business is to be elbowed out. He may believe in a free and 
vital theatre as much as you and I do but if his pledges to real 
estate are pressing, he will suffer unless it is his free theatre. Which 
is a difficult contradiction to resolve. 

Might he not, you ask, resolve it by encouraging and assisting 
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good productions while they are yet at the germinal stage, and thus 
make a profit for himself and for the play-maker? History would 
indicate that you are asking too much of him. You are not only 
requiring of him that he display an insight such as few enough men 
in the theatre possess, but you are expecting him to cast off a habit 
of mind that put him where he is. Whoever works for him must 
conform. Following a code made necessary by this go-between’s 
trade, the creative workers of the theatre must observe a code that 
is fatal to the well-being of their own. So, year by year, play-mak- 
ing as an art has been more and more adulterated with play-traffick- 
ing as a business until creative skill has had to give way to the shifty 
ability to do all the devious things this upside-down theatre 
demands. 

] am sorry to have to run counter to the impression given by 
glad, earnest writers on play-production in America whose pen pic- 
tures show the intuitive geniuses who sit at the pulse of a great con- 
tinent divining its dramatic wants, of the fabulous reward they take 
for the fabric they weave, and of the gay Rialto on which their 
lives are lived. Nearer the truth but still far from it are the other 
poetizers who see the play-producer standing in his little shirt on 
the banks of Mother Ganges, launching his stick boat with its flick- 
ering candle and watching it sail on and on and on until it is lost in 
the velvet night. Little shirt is right enough, but he will have to 
be a spry little boy to get home with it still on his back. 

I] think we will get a better likeness to truth if we see the typical 
producer as a shrewd, tight-lipped person, who has learned to 
divide his capital into the smallest parts that will see him through, 
who incorporates every venture separately in order to reduce his 
liabilities, who assumes no responsibility he can avoid, who buys 
nothing if he can rent or borrow it and who cuts every corner he 
can. You cannot blame him. Even if you cannot approve the sys- 
tem you must admire the thoroughness with which he strips back 
to the essential of this expedient theatre. It is inevitable that when 
expediency becomes so fully the rule, expediency must shoulder 
artistry into second place. Play-making must pass from the hands 
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of the man who can supply our Napoleon with good plays into 
those of the man who can oftenest beat him at his own game. A 
superlatively good creator of plays can be his own master in this 
theatre only if he has in a large measure the shrewdness that rarely 
goes with great artistry. We saw how vain it is to ask art of the 
merely shrewd man. It is equally vain to expect shrewdness of the 
creative man. The unavoidable effect of a system that puts so heavy 
a strain on bona fide play-makers must be, presently, to work a com- 
plete change in the quality of the sponsors of plays. 

Inevitably, with the change from the artist to the trader must 
come the change from the law of the artist to the law of the trader. 
The artist’s law is that he shall make what he himself likes in the 
confidence that it will therefore be widely likable. Breadth of 
sympathy is his stock in trade. He projects his zests, he embodies 
his enthusiasms, he dramatizes his devotions, he proceeds from his 
own centre. The trader proceeds from the circumference. His 
law is that he shall find out what the public wants. This is a sweet, 
useful ideal but its flaw is that he cannot find out what the public 
wants until the public already has it. His only secure test is when 
an artist breaks through the cordon of men like himself and shows 
him a successful play in operation. His only course then is to copy 
it, parallel it or steal from it. The artist’s law says, ‘““Go past it and 
do something else.” The trader’s law says, “Get in on it.” 

From the trader’s law result the little flurries, the vogues that 
are supposed to be based on the public’s preference for a certain 
medium but are really based on the first artist’s excellent use of that 
medium, and the public’s hope that that excellence may manifest 
itself again in the imitations. The trader is quite sure a colorable 
likeness of the first will do. The artist knows the second must bet- 
ter the first because, to get the same reaction, it is necessary to in- 
crease the stimulus. The artist knows the very success of the first 
is his greatest enemy. The trader thinks the success of the first 
is his friend. Its likeness makes it for him an “attraction.” Soa 
vogue runs lower and lower until, in the trader’s pleasant phrase, 
“the public is sick of it.” An art cannot long endure in the hands 
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of men whose theory is that the public is better for being sickened. 

And behind this cordon of men who make voodoo to the genius 
of the theatre as immanent in its bricks and mortar are the creative 
workers of the theatre cut off from the full exercise of their art. 
They are the custodians of all we have ever had and of many things 
we have never had before. They are the directors, playwrights, 
actors, designers and technicians who for all their limitations are 
giving promise of a greater theatre than we have ever dreamed of. 
They can have their art back again when they learn that the theatre 
that stays at home can thrive and be fruitful. 


JOHN DREW 


’ 


“Have we no cheers?” I'll hear you evermore. 

So scathing, arrogant, so fiercely fiery, 

To darling Rose Trelawney on the floor! 

“Do we lack cheers?” O testiest inquiry! .. . 
Wearing the top hat and the short plaid shawl, 
Crotchety still—the tart old tongue’s same click— 
“Sir William Gower, Vice-Chancellor!” you call, 
And rap the Pearly Portals with your stick. . . . 


I think you’ve changed the whole plan of the place: 

Cavendish Square now—manners, hours and diet. 

At night, The Astral News across your face, 

You calmly doze, the poor bluffed angels quiet. 

Always of standing sages, saints and seers, 

You irritably ask: ‘““Have we no cheers?” 
Jacqueline Embry. 
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A NEW MACBETH 


i Hi Gordon Craig Designs a Production for George Tyler 


HIS month, for the first time, America is 
to see a play designed by Gordon Craig. 
The interest in the news is heightened by the 


fact that the play chosen is one of the master. 
pieces of the world’s theatre which is already 
closely associated with Craig’s name and fame— 
Macbeth. The production will be under the aegis 
of George Tyler, directed by Douglas Ross, with 
Margaret Anglin as Lady Macbeth and Lyn 
} Harding as Macbeth, William Farnum as Banquo, 
Ralph Roeder as Malcolm, Basil Gill as Macduff. 
Everybody who knows Craig’s theories is won- 
| dering how Mr. Tyler managed to win him to 
| 
! 
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the task. The facts seem to be simply that Tyler 
ben decided he needed a Craig-Shakespeare produc- 
hee £2 tion to start off his ‘‘National Theatre Founda- 
ot bar | 





kia seme Biss on 


— tion” with the right ¢clat; that he and Douglas 
Ross (who had played in Shakespeare for many 
years and directed Macbeth at Yale last season) went to poet to meet 
Craig and discuss the matter; that Craig found the idea interesting, started 
his sketches at once and then went back to Genoa to complete them. He 
was probably stimulated by the fact that Douglas Ross accompanied him 
4 to Genoa, hovered over the project with Scotch perseverance and never 
{ left until it reached fulfillment and he could carry the designs away with 
; him. This new Macbeth production is not made from the long-famous 
| Craig designs for this play—among the world’s most beautiful drawings 
for the theatre—but from a completely new set clearly related in idea, 
full of beauty, and majestic in conception. 

One of the things which make the series of drawings as they have come 
to us a from the originals in color) especially a 
is that they are working drawings, with marginal notes and comments, ful 
of live detail, suggestive of Craig’s method of design, of scene building, 
of acting and of directing. 

It is not possible, of course, selecting a few detail drawings from a 
large series to give an idea of the unifying elements of the sequence or to 
show the relation of the various parts to one another. Nor is it possible 
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Eight Drawings for Macbeth by Gordon Craig 


From the new series he has made for the George 
Tyler production, to open during the month at the 
Broad Street Theatre, Philadelphia. In the plate 
above are headdress suggestions, with Craig’s notes, 
for Lyn Harding in the part of Macbeth. 
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(3) From Craig’s drawings for Macbeth. 


“Is execution done on Cawdor?” The throne room 
of Duncan’s palace, Act 1, Scene 4, brilliantly out- 
lined in the original drawing by the deep blue, 
orange and green of the banners. 
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lati a (4) From Craig’s drawings for Macbeth. 

ah “This castle hath a pleasant seat.” Act 1, Scene 6. 
iti a Macbeth’s castle, in a sense the central object and 


symbol of Craig’s conception, first seen through the 
arched span of a forty-foot bridge on which the 
scenes of Macbeth’s mounting ambitions are played. 
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(5) From Craig’s drawings for Macbeth. 








? 


“Sleep no more! Macbeth hath murdered sleep! 
In the court-yard of Macbeth’s castle after Dun- 
can’s murder. The jutting angles of large block 
screens produce weird shadows. The tones are blues 
and greens, grayed down. 





Hi (6) From Craig’s drawings for Macbeth. 

f Which of you have done this? The banquet 
: scene, Act 2, Scene 3, of the Ross version. Craig's 
at notes on the drawing indicate the varied sources 
: of light on the group. Macbeth moves in the fore- 





ground of this scene of sombre, discordant brilliance. 
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(7) From Craig’s drawings for Macbeth. 


“Let every soldier hew him down a bow, and bear't 
before him.”” ‘The English forces gather trees from 
Birnam wood, Act 3, Scene 6, Ross version. 
“Leafy screens” of gauze form a hanging veil of 
purple, orange and green. 
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(8) From Craig’s drawings for Macbeth. 


The permanent rostrum used throughout Acts 2 and 3. In the 
upper plate is shown the arrangement of the playing space for the 
last scenes. The heavy gates and the bits of wreckage are all that 
are used to convey the destruction of battle and the ruin of Mac- 
beth’s hopes. The lower plate (Scale Plan, front elevation and 
view from above) reveals the detail of the framework. 
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A NEW MACBETH 


in black and white to indicate the part which light is planned to play, nor 
to show the handling of color. The scheme employed is based on the 
primary Celtic colors, the reds, greens and blues and browns of a plaid, 
toned down to the key of tragedy. A note to the builder says, ‘Powder 
on the color—dust it on.”” So the already sombred tones are veiled and 
their outlines cast into even deeper shadows. 

Perhaps the best way to explain what Craig wants to do with his de- 
signs is to use his own words from Scene, both as to the kind of special 
scene that Shakespeare requires and as to the duty of the ‘“‘master of the 
drama” in creating scenery and using it: 

“Shakespeare and most poetic Drama to be performed has the utmost 
need of a scene of a special nature . . . a scene with a mobile face... . 
It has often been said, and it will be said again, that Shakespeare creates 
his own scenes as he proceeds, using words to conjure these up before our 
imagination. But then he also uses words to conjure up before us the 
people—their costumes—all. Are we to refuse to visualize all? Are we 
to keep Shakespeare for reading silently in our rooms? If so, then he 
is no longer for a stage and all is well. But if he be performed by actors, 

. and costumed in actual costumes which indicate some period—then 
let us put a scene round these which shall suggest some place. 

“No scene that I have worked at was worked at for its own sake. I 
thought solely of the movement of the Drama. .. of the actors... of 
the dramatic moments, . . . those long, slow movements and those ‘flashes 
of lightning’ (Coleridge). I saw as I progressed that things can, and 
therefore should, play their parts as well as people; that they combine with 
the actor and plead for the actor to use them. . . . Shakespeare’s prop- 
erties could speak—although Cromwell and his puritans tore out their 
tongues and almost dehumanized the whole Shakespearean drama... . 

“To create a simplified stage is the first duty of a master of the Drama 
... by reviewing all the Theatrical things known of or once known of 
as serviceable to the stage . . . testing them in private, and rejecting those 
which seem hollow and useless, retaining those which stand the test. 

“What test ?—the test whether or no they are capable of expression. 

“Does a wax candle serve us to express the rising sun?—If yes, then 
use it. Does it not serve ?—then reject it. Does a mask serve to express 
such and such a human emotion? If it does, use it;—if not, away with 
it. Does chanting serve any purpose?—if so, what purpose ?—is it of 
value ?—then retain chanting; if none, away with it. Does this or that 
system of gesture serve ?—preserve it—or be done with it. Can actors 
be taught ?—to what extent? Which form of stage is the right one for 
such and such a play—which next best, which least good. Choose the best. 
Does it not exist ?—then build one. Whatever the answers, abide by them. 
These and a hundred other notions—hopes—fears—have all to be tested 
to simplify that machine known as the Theatre.” 
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CHARIVARI 


By NAN BAGBY STEPHENS 
CHARACTERS: 


JEAN, old butler to Madame Castillon. 

MASKED STRANGER, leader of the charivari, a mock serenade. 

Marie, elderly housekeeper to Madame Castillon. 

MADAME CASTILLON, an aristocratic Creole, until very recently Madame Don 


Andres Almonaster. 


M. CAsTILLon, French Consul to New Orleans. 


Time: Morning of a spring day, March, 1804. 


Place: Drawing-room of Madame Castillon’s home, New Orleans. 


ScENE: A splendid, throne-like room, furnished in Spanish style. Long win- 
dows at the back reach to the floor and open on a gallery which looks on the street. 
Spring flowers and lavish decorations are everywhere. Sunlight through the windows 
floods the back of the stage, revealing the richness of this stately room in the home of 
a great chevalier, late chief citizen of New Orleans, who has left to his widow not 
only a large fortune but the respect and affection of the whole city. 

A violent noise is heard in the street below. Bells, catcalls, horns, drums, make 
a dreadful, accompaniment to strident chants and mocking laughter. 

Enter Jean, dignified old French butler, his expression a curious mingling of 
terror and satisfaction. He pauses and his knees knock together as he glances over his 
shoulder. Then seeing he is alone, he grins, shakes his head, and approaches the win- 
dow cautiously. What he sees makes him groan and cover his eyes; then he leans out 
and beckons. A masked face looks in and a hand claps him on the shoulder as a 


friend. Jean expostulates in pantomime. 


The Stranger whispers a message. Jean 


claps his hands in delight. The face disappears. There is a noise in the hall. Jean 
hurries from the window and tiptoes out by another entrance. 


Enter Marie, a lower-class Creole. 


She bustles in with an air of horror, then as 


she sees the room is empty, her expression, like Jean’s, changes to delight. She hurries 
to the window and beckons. The same masked face appears, a hand of authority 
waves a command to the rioters and the noise is lessened, although still audible. 


STRANGER [sardonically]: Here we 
are, Marie. 

Marie: Oh, M’sieu! How terrible! 
How brave of you! 

STRANGER: Strange to see you in here. 
You seem so much a part of the garden— 
such a messenger of happiness—[Marie’s 
pitying hand is on his arm. He shrugs.]} 
So you’re back from Paris. 


Marie: Yes, M’sieu. Madame and 
her new husband— 

STRANGER: Ah, yes, the new husband. 
And are they pleased with his welcome? 

Marie: Oh, M’sieu. It’s wicked! 
[Stranger laughs.| And wonderful! I re- 
joice in it. 

STRANGER [suddenly tender]: Marie, 
what news—of Micaela? 
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Marie: Poor Lamb—still weeping 
when we left. That was wicked, M’sieu. 
Oh, when I think of all that’s done— 
Madame should pay heavily. 

STRANGER: No word for me? 

Marie [pulling note from pocket]: 
Ah, yes, M’sieu. And there will be 
more— 

[The Stranger seizes the note. At a 
noise in the hall Marie warns him. He 
disappears. Jean returns. The noise out- 
side increases as the Stranger leaves the 
window. Marie regards Jean with sus- 
picion, but his mask of concern deceives 
her. Her face expresses malicious pleas- 
ure. She picks up her rustling silk skirts 
and turns an ancient pirouette. | 

Marie [beaming]: Charivari! Chari- 
vari! It’s upon us, Jean. It’s come. 

Jean [groans as he glances at her]: If 
you'd stayed in New Orleans it wouldn’t 
have happened. Disgrace to this house! 
Disgrace! 

Marie [hurries to window |: Is it your 
charivari the city’s celebrating? Your 
long face? Your groans? Pouf! 

Jean: For shame, woman. Gloating 
over misfortune. 

Marie [looking at him like a naughty 
old parrot}: Gloat! Who said gloat! 
You knew the people would not let 
Madame—off lightly. Marrying again— 
at her age. That young whippersnapper. 
[Jean warns her to be quiet.) Oh, they'll 
never hear me! ‘That din outside—with 
their own sighs and coos—Bah! 

Jean: Yesterday at the wedding feast 
Madame was as blushing a bride as if she 
were sixteen—again. 

Marie: Such an actress. All those 
years the model wife, the model mother, 
the model widow. Now look! What’s 
come over her? No dignity—no—no— 

Jean: Mamselle Micaela’s fine wed- 
ding put marriage in her mother’s head. 
You know it didn’t begin until the bride 


and groom were safe in Paris. Maybe 
loneliness— 

Marie: Pouf! Madame is_ never 
lonely. She wanted a young lover and 


she got herself one. A Paris dandy, who 
doesn’t understand our language, or our 
food, or our clothes—a boy young enough 
for her son. I’d like to join the charivari 
and hoot them both, so I would! 

JEAN: Marie! Marie! Quiet, I say. 
Remember Madame’s temper— 

Marie: Oh Jean! Come! Look! Citi- 
zens—hundreds of them. People from 
the country—on horseback—in wagons— 
Oh, this is the greatest charivari in all 
history. Look, Jean! See Madame in 
efigy, sitting beside poor old Master. 
[Wipes eyes and looks again with relish. ] 
Oh—that little cadet in her arms. Even 
Madame must recognize that as our new 
Master. Oh, won’t she rage! 

Jean [eying her]: Dreadful! Dread- 
ful! I thought the populace loved our 
old Master. 

Marte: Donkey! They do love him. 
They resent Madame’s fickle heart. 

JEAN: Hardly fickle. She’s been 
widow a long time. [Complacently.] I'd 
say it was something else. 

Marie [suspiciously]: Oh you would! 
What is it, then? [Jean shrugs.] You 
don’t know what you're talking about. I 
say it’s fickle. Better for her if she'd 
married sooner. One thought of her as 
settled. It’s too great a shock. He but 
twenty—she forty-five! 

JEAN: There’s a young man leading the 
mob. 

Marie: Why not? The young hate 
this sort of thing most of all. 

JEAN: What about the young Master? 
[Marie gives a disgusted shrug.) He's 
Consul, Marie! That’s dignified enough. 
Even the French Emperor was once 
Consul. 

Maarte: If M’sieu were Creole the peo- 
ple would forgive it sooner. Listen—that 
song about Don Andres and Madame. 
Oh, I hope she hears it! 

Jean: Marie! You're jealous. 

Marie: Jealous—Bah! I loved our 
old Master. I resent a stranger’s taking 
his place—his widow. Oh, Madame 
must be made to understand. 
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Jean [chuckles]: She will. [The 
noise increases. Both servants clap their 
hands to their ears. Marie's eyes shine. 
Jean grins. They try to talk but the din 
is too great, and they resort to eager 
gestures. Enter Madame Castillon, a 
Creole of the haute noblesse. Madame is 
forty-five, and very beautiful except for 
a spoiled, pettish manner. Now she is 
angry, her bearing imperious, her eyes 
blazing.] 

Marie [obsequiously]: Good morning, 
Madame! 

JEAN: Good morning, Madame! 

MAapaME: It is the worst morning of 
my life. Jean, what is that noise? What 
is it? Can’t you speak? 

Marie: Yes, Madame. It is 
charivari. 

Jean: Charivari! 

MapaAME: Charivari! My charivari! 

[Her servants, afraid, edge away from 
her.) 

Marie: Madame knows the old cus- 
tom—when a widow marries— 

MabAMeE: They dare to mock me! 
Me! [She shudders as the noise in- 
creases.| It sounds like the Revolution! 
What are they singing? Oh, oh! The 
rufhans! ‘Toads! Jean, close the win- 
dows. 

Marie: Oh, Madame, charivari 
crowds throw bricks—the glass, Madame! 

MapaMe [silencing her]: Jean, close 
the windows. 

JEAN [whimpers]: Yes, Madame. 

[Jean closes one window. As he starts 
for another, a brick is hurled through the 
glass of the closed window. Jean falls on 
his knees, quaking. Marie looks at her 
mistress in grim satisfaction. Madame 
for the first time senses the spirit beneath 
the mob’s ribald jesting. Her eyes ques- 
tion Marie, who nods slowly. | 

Marie: They mean for Madame to 
hear—everything. 

MapaMeE [bitterly]: When I remem- 
ber what we have done for this city. The 
Cathedral. The Cabildo. The schools. 
The customhouse. Were they not all 


your 


built by Don Andres? These wretches 
who enjoy his legacies insult his widow! 

Marie: They say Madame is go 
longer widow of the city’s benefactor— 
but Madame Castillon. 

MapaME: Toads! Toads! . . . What 
if lam? Must I answer to them? [Th 
song outside grows louder.] What ar 
they saying? 

Marie: They say that M’sieu Castil- 
lon is young enough for Madame’s son, 
That he married Madame for her money 
even as she married the good Don Andres 
of blessed memory. All is fair in love 
and war! 

MapaMeE: How dare you repeat such 
insults! Oh, if M’sieu should hear. I'l] 
stop this. I’ll send for the militia. The 
knaves will cool their heels in the cala- 
boose! 

Marie: Has Madame seen the mob? 
There are not enough cells to hold them 
all. 

Jean: Oh Madame, the temper of the 
mob is like powder. “They are armed, 


fearless. Wiser to placate— 

MapAME: Placate! Never! I am in 
sulted! They shall pay! 

JEAN: Better for Madame to pay. 


Give them an entertainment to celebrate 
her wedding. Send them off in good 
humor. 

MapaMe: Never! Never! 

Jean [slyly]: But M’sieu Castillon! 
They will run him through on the point 
of a bayonet. The poor young gentleman 
from France—to be killed in a strange 
country—because he had the honor to 
love Madame. 

MapaMe [after a struggle]: What do 
the wretches want? 

Jean: They have not named the sum, 
Madame. 

Marie: They won’t give up their fun 
so soon—not they. [She sees Madame 
shrink.| Sometimes a charivari lasts 4 
whole week—when a widow is as distin- 
guished as Madame! 

MapaMeE: There must be a leader. 
Go, Jean. Talk with him. Mind, I am 
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not willing to spend a fortune to feast 
those rufhans. ‘They should be in the 
calaboose. Keep that before them! 

Jean: Yes, Madame. [He goes out.] 

MapaME [faces the floor]: I shall go 
tothe Governor. They shall pay— 

Marie: Madame can not get through 
the crowd. Every door is guarded. The 
other servants ran away when the shout- 
ing began. Jean and I are the only ones 
here. [Madame stops, staring at her.] 
Madame may never leave this house 

ain! The militia stand against that 
mob? Pouf! Madame is at their mercy. 
Perhaps M’sieu Castillon—as French 
Consul— 

MapaME: M’sieu shall not be dragged 
into this. They would kill him. [Marie 
nods.) Stop agreeing with me. Have you 
no help to offer? 

Marie: I am afraid of mobs, Madame. 

MapaME [suddenly suspicious]: 1 be- 
lieve you wish to frighten me. You are 
no comfort at all. Oh, the wretches! 
Marie! Do I look old? 

Marie: Madame is as fresh as a rose! 
She looks but little older than Mamselle 
Micaela! 

MaDAME: Does my—Does M’sieu 
Castillon look young enough for my son? 
The truth, Marie! 

Marie: Surely M’sieu is a man grown. 
How could he look the son of one who 
appears no older than Mamselle— 

MapaAME: No longer Mamselle—Ma- 
dame, Marie. Madame Celestin de Pon- 
talba—the sweet bride. 

Marie: The little angel! The poor 
lamb! 

MapaME: No angel. Micaela has my 
temper too, my intellect, but unfortu- 
nately she resembles her revered father. 

Marie [flattering]: Micaela was never 
one-half as lovely as you were at her age. 

[A ribald shout makes both women 
tover their ears. | 

MapaMeE: Oh, if the Pontalbas hear 
of this, The Baron detests me. How 
he would laugh! 

Marie: The Baron laughs at every- 





thing except his son, M’sieu Celestin. 
MapaME: The beautiful lad! Such a 
bridegroom! Ah, what a fortunate mar- 


riage for Micaela! Birth, fortune, 
beauty— 

Marie: Yet she went to the altar 
weeping. 


MapameE: Cried her eyes out for a for- 
tune hunter from San Domingo! Hand- 
some, I dare say! I never saw him. What 
does a child of sixteen know of love? 

Marie: Mamselle Micaela was a 
woman in intellect. 

MapaAME: Nothing of the sort. Bril- 
liant in books—ah, yes—but a child in 
discretion. [Jn relief.] She is safe 
enough now—with dear Celestin—in the 
Baron’s beautiful chateau. My precious 
children! I must go to them soon—very 
soon. 

Marie: Madame does not know what 
became of the young gentleman Mamselle 
Micaela loved? 

MapaME: Why should I know? The 
vulgar adventurer! Marie—that song in 
the street said I married Don Andres for 
his money just as M’sieu Castillon mar- 
ried me. How awful! 

[Jean enters the room, heavy with de- 
feat. Madame frowns.] 

Marie [with ill concealed glee|: Jean 
brings good news for Madame. 

JEAN: Bad news, Madame. Bad news. 

MapaME [impatiently]: What bad 
news? 

Jean: I spoke with the leader—a 
young man, Madame. The crowd is his. 
He demands that Madame pay for her 
happiness. Three thousand dollars. 

MapaMe: Three thousand dollars! 
Never! Never! Never! 

JEAN: Oh Madame, they are organ- 
ized—merciless. ‘They will stay here for- 
ever unless they are paid. If Madame 
could see the young man who leads them. 

MapamMe: Bandit! 

Marie: Indeed, Madame, if people 
keep coming to your charivari it will take 
twice three thousand dollars to feast them. 

MapaMeE: I will pay no gang of 
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thieves three thousand dollars to torment 
me. 
Marie: Charivari is a great honor, 
Madame. It is the custom. 

MapaAMeE: My travelling bag, Marie. 
M’sieu’s luggage is not yet unpacked. We 
will drive to the plantation! 

Marie [wickedly]: Yes, Madame. 
[She goes out.] 

MapaMe: Jean, tell Pomp to fetch the 
carriage. 

Jean: Pomp has fled, Madame—long 
ago. 

MapaME: Then you must hitch the 
horses. Quick, Jean! Fetch them to the 
side gate. 

JEAN: The side gate is guarded. The 
mob will never let the carriage pass. 

MapaMe: Jean! This is no ordinary 
charivari. Someone who hates me is at 
the bottom of it. 

Jean: Who could hate Madame? 
They say Madame is the richest woman 
in Louisiana. She can afford to be gen- 
erous to the populace when she weds. 

MapaMe: Traitors! Don Andres 
spoiled them—taught them to expect all 
and give nothing. Oh, I am the most 
persecuted woman alive! 

Jean: If Madame would offer some- 
thing to the charivari—perhaps they 
might have pity— 

MapaMeE: Pity—on Madame Don An- 
dres Almonaster! 

JEAN: No, Madame, on Madame Cas- 
tillon. 

MapaMeE: Hold your tongue! We 
shall leave, if we have to disguise our- 
selves. That’s a good thought. Jean, 
guard the doors. 

Jean: There are many doors, Ma- 
dame—and only one of me. 

MapamMe: The front doors, Fool. 

Jean: Yes, Madame. [He goes out.]} 

[Madame paces the floor, angry and 
rather frightened. The song about her age 
begins again. Madame stops her ears, 
then with dread and curiosity listens, claps 
her hands again to her ears, and turns 
anxiously to the mirror. | 


[Enter Monsieur Raoul Castillon, 
French Consul, bridegroom, a dapper 
youth of twenty, rather exquisite in type. 
His eyes are round with wonder at the 
noise outside. | 

CasTILLon: Louison! 

MapbaAME: Oh Raoul, Raoul, save me! 

RAOUL: Save you from what, my 
Treasure ? : 

MapaMeE: Don’t call me your Tress. 
ure! [Seeing his hurt wonder.) What 
am I saying? The noise distracts me. 

RaAouL: They sound angry out there. 
What does it mean, Louison ? 

MapamMe: It is the custom of New 
Orleans to celebrate a marriage. They 
torment bride and groom until a ransom 
is paid. They demand for us three thov- 
sand dollars! 

RaouL: But that is a king’s ransom. 
Impossible! 

MapaME: They will not leave without 
it. 

RaouL: Then let them remain, by all 
means. 

MapaMe: Then we must flee. 

Raou.: I am yours, mon ange. Sum- 
mon the carriage. 

MapaMe: The mob allows no carriage, 
we go on foot, disguised. 

Raouc: Adventure! Delightful. 

MapaME [grimly, pointing to the win- 
dow]: Perhaps. Look, Raoul! 

[Raoul peers out, shudders, and hurries 
downstage. | 

Raout: Louison! They are angry! 
They have you in effigy—with your 
former husband—and I—a little boy in 
your arms. The likeness is perfect! 
[Laughs nervously.] Oh, the rogues! 

Mapame: They are dangerous. They 
will stop at nothing. 

Raout: I am but one, Louison. I can- 
not fight hundreds. Perhaps you had bet- 
ter buy them off. 

Mapame: I buy them off? Are you 
not my husband ? 

RaAou_L: The ransom is for you—never 
for a poor Frenchman like me. 

[The noise increases. | 
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MapDAME: Listen, do you hear what 
they are saying? Oh, you don’t under- 
stand the patois. Well, I do. It says 
you are young enough to be my son. You 
married me for my money. 

RAOUL: Louison! No, you do not 


mean it. This is horrible. We must do 
something. Yet how can I fight them 
all? 


MapAME: Eh, you’d rather fight than 
part with your money! 

RaouL: One must fight when one has 
no money. 

MapaME: You are miserly. 

RAOUL: Silence. It is you, you have 


millions. If J had millions I’d never let 
you suffer. It is cruel, devastating, to 
love. 


MapaME: Oh, oh! That I should live 
to hear this from my own husband. 

RaAouL: Louison! Louison! Forgive 
me. You angered me—wounded my 
pride— 

MapaMe: What about my pride? You 
do not deny you married me for money. 
You do not once say it was for love— 
because I am beautiful. 

RaouL: I say it now. You are beau- 
tiful, the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen. I adore you. 

MapaME [melting]: But I am old 
enough for your mother! Micaela is al- 
most your age. My daughter Andrea 
who died—even older—Oh. Oh! 

RAOuL: I have said you are beautiful, 
that you look as young as your own 
daughter. What more can | say? Why 
should I have married you unless I adored 
you? 

MADAME [intent on her own 
thoughts}: Don Andres was an angel of 
goodness—I never regretted—but I al- 
ways wondered how it would be to marry 
one my own age. 

RaouL: Louison, you are fascinat- 
ing. Don’t let that poison outside 
influence you. 

Mapame: It has set me thinking. I 
remember how Mamselle Lustral looked 
at you in the Cathedral. At our wedding 


feast your eyes were all for those young 
girls who danced. [With new suspicion.} 
Can these sweethearts of yours be respon- 
sible for this charivari? 

RAOUL: Nonsense. 

MapaMe: It would be like them—lit- 
tle wretches. 

RAOUL: It would be more like your 
suitors—some of Don Andres’ old friends. 

MADAME: You are careful to give me 
only ancient suitors, my friend! Am I 
so withered, so unsightly that I attract 
only mummies? 

RAOUL: Louison, Louison, if we quar- 
rel like this after twenty-four hours, what 
shall we do in twenty-four years? 

MapbAME: Twenty-four years! I'll be 
sixty—no—seventy—and you will be 
forty-five, already wondering how much 
longer old Louison will torment you by 
living. 

RAOUL: I never saw you like this. This 
vulgar charivari has put nonsense in your 
head. Let us escape, Louison. It de- 
stroys all the glamour when we quarrel. 

MapaME [pulls the bellcord sharply]: 
Gladly, Raoul. But the disguise. We 
must turn our cloaks—wear old hats— 
stoop with stiff joints. 

[Marie enters with Madame’s bonnet 
and wrap and Raoul’s hat and cape.| 

Raout [laughs]: Turn the bonnet 
too, my Love. Even the mob will know 
it for Paris. 

Marie: A cap for M’sieu. 
hat would go in a flash— 

MapaM_e: You will know where te 
find us, Marie—at the plantation. 

Marie: Yes, Madame. You can’t 
carry the luggage so far. Jean had better 
go. 

[Ad louder shout from the outside and 
someone leaps on the balcony.) 

MapaMeE: Hush! What is that? 

[They gaze at one another in terror as 
the blinds are suddenly burst open and the 
masked stranger steps through the win- 
dow. He smiles bitterly as he surveys the 
trembling group. | 

STRANGER: Just in time. 


That tall 


[Bows to 
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Madame.| The beautiful bride—[Bows 
to Raoul|—and the equally beautiful 
bridegroom are starting on their honey- 
moon. I wish them joy. 

MapaMe: Who are you, M’sieu? 

STRANGER: A stranger to Madame. 
One who is destined to cross her path not 
once—but twice. 

MapaAME: What do you mean? Il 
have never seen you before. 

STRANGER: Nor will you see me again 
—after the charivari. Until then I shall 
hope to be with you constantly. You are 
not leaving, Madame. Every gate is 
closely watched. You could not take a 
step outside your door. The mob is im- 
patient. It would please them better if 
they could put you in the cart instead of 
your straw figure. 

MapaMeE: They would not dare! 

STRANGER: A mob, Madame, dares 
anything. ‘They have sent me to speak 
for them. Madame must not misunder- 
stand. Yours is the greatest charivari in 
all history. Don Andres was our bene- 
factor. Madame must respect our grief 
at seeing a stranger take his place. The 
city must mourn Don Andres properly, 
and mourn the fickleness of widows who 
are eager to forget. 

MapaMeE: Raoul! Will you allow this 
insult to go unchallenged ? 

RAouL: I do not understand the fel- 
low’s patois. 

MapaME: Fool! 

STRANGER: Not fool, Madame. 
Stranger. I must speak a better French. 
M’sieu will, in time, understand his own 
charivari. He can no more escape than 
Madame can escape old age. Look out- 
side, Madame. The people are coming in 
greater numbers. It will last forever un- 
less Madame ends it as advised. 

MapaMe: Never. 

STRANGER: Think well, Madame. 
Your income is estimated at forty thou- 
sand. Is not your happiness worth less 
than one-tenth? Madame will in so do- 
ing proclaim her bliss by a great banquet 
—she will feast the poor of the city. 


MapDaME: Have I not given unstint. 
edly to the poor—built churches, schools 
orphanages? 

STRANGER: These gifts were from Don 
Andres. The charivari defends his mem. 
ory. [He sees how stubborn she is and 
laughs mockingly.| _Madame’s un-bene- 
factions are famous in the city. Did she 
not deny the gift of love to her only 
child? For the sake of a brilliant mar- 
riage did she not tear Micaela from the 
arms of her lover and marry her to a 
cousin from France? 

MapaMeE: How dare you? 

STRANGER (pain evident in his mock- 
ery}: Perhaps Madame thought a good 
mother must save her child from a poor 
love. But she sent Micaela away poorer 
still—a beggar, Madame— in spite of her 
millions. 

MapaAME: Who are you? 

STRANGER: Does Madame think the 
whole city does not know? Perhaps the 
charivari is to mourn the selling of 
Micaela—the death of her true love— 

MapaMe: I shall have you hanged! 

STRANGER: It would not be worth 
Madame’s trouble. Remember the three 
thousand dollars will not greatly matter 
to the populace outside. The weather is 
mild. They are entertained so wel! it 
would take a magnificent feast to content 
them. They will presently enter for food, 
for a sight of the mansion of the bride. 

MapaMe: Leave my house! 

STRANGER: I am patient. For Don 
Andres’ sake, for Micaela’s, 1 will give 
Madame a second chance. But think 
quickly. I cannot hold the mob much 
longer. Au revoir, Madame.  [Bows, 
then snaps his fingers at Raoul.| And 
M’sieu, the little bridegroom, au revoir! 

[With a laugh he springs lightly 
through the window, closing the blinds 
after him. Madame, frowning, allows 
Marie to take off the bonnet and wrap. 
Raoul gives her his cape. She goes 
toward the door.) 

MapaMeE: Marie, who is that ruffian? 
Have you ever seen him before? 
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MapaMe: A Creole would not find it 


Marie: He was masked, Madame. 
MapDAME: You could tell from his 
figure, from his chin, his voice— 
Marie: Oh, Madame, | see only the 
servants and the guests here. 
MapaMeE: He knew our family secrets. 
Marie: The family of a great man like 
Don Andres can have no secrets. 
MapaAME: Silence! 
Marie: Yes, Madame. 
smiling maliciously. ] 
RAOUL: Louison! 
MapAME: Don't speak to me. This is 
my reward for marrying a child. You 
took the fellow’s insults like an utter fool. 
RAOUL: Don’t speak like a fishwife. 
MapaMeE: Qh, oh! I'll never forgive 


[She goes out, 


you! 

RaouL: What did the fellow say to 
you? 

MADAME: He insulted us both over 
and over! And you stood there gaping. 


A New Orleans gentleman would cut him 
in pieces for the half of it. Coward! 
Coward! 

RAOUL: I am no coward. But when 
one does not understand how can one 
grow angry enough to fight? 

MapaAMeE: A Creole fights whether he 
understands or not. He takes no chances. 
I can never hold up my head again. I, 
who have so long ruled the city. 

RaouL: Must I also remind you, 
Louison, that I did not seek this mar- 
riage? You sought me. You sent Marie 
to bring me to you in your moonlit gar- 


den. You were so far away, so magnifi- 
cent. I should sooner have dared for the 
stars. 


MADAME: This is the crowning blow. 
Think what you imply, Raoul. Oh, I 
never wish to see you again! 

RAOuL: Louison, you are so fascinat- 
ing when you are gentle. So terrible 
when you are harsh. Don’t destroy our 
happiness. Let us enjoy our honeymoon. 

MADAME: Enjoy this! 

RAOUL: You said you loved me more 
than life itself until this charivari began. 
Forget it, my angel. Treat it as a joke. 


so amusing. Qh, I do not deserve this 
torture. How can they be so revengeful ? 
It is all that fellow. He put mischief in 
their heads. It was he who planned this 
charivari. Oh, I wish he were in a kettle 
of hot oil! 

Raovut: But he isn’t in a kettle of hot 
oil. He’s just outside, waiting. Forget 
him. Fly to Paris with me, Louison. 

MapaMeE: Fly with you when all the 
doors are guarded? 

RaAouL: The ransom will open them. 
Think, my own. Paris—love—enchant- 
ment— 

MapaME [nastily]: You understand 
Creole money at any rate. 

RAouL [biting his lips}: I will not 
quarrel. There is a ship today leaving 
for Marseilles. Let us sail before your 
friends learn of this. When we return 
all will be forgotten. 

MapaMe: As long as Creoles live this 
charivari will be history. 

Raout: In Paris it will not be known. 
Come, Louison. You shall go to Mont 
L’Eveque and visit Micaela. 

MapaMe: If I were sure— [She 
studies him, then goes to her secretary, 
unlocks it, takes out two bags of gold and 
hands them to Raoul.| Pay, then. 1 
will not do it. I have sworn. 

Raou.t: Ah, Louison darling! 
shall be happy once this is over. 

MapaMeE: I wonder. [4 shout from 
outside—another snatch of the same 
mocking song. Madame turns to Raoul 
and her fingers close over the gold.| Give 
it back, Raoul. They shall not insult me 
so. 

RAOUL: Be reasonable, Louison! [The 
Stranger springs again through the win- 
dow in time to see Raoul struggling with 
Madame for the gold. | 

STRANGER: Aye, be reasonable, Ma- 


We 


dame. For the first time in all your life! 
[Madame falls back, staring at 
Stranger. | 


Raout [offering the gold]: See, 
M’sieu. Here is your ransom. 
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STRANGER [accepting with a bow to 
Madame): A wise decision—and yours, 
M’sieu, not Madame’s. Perhaps in time 
you may be able to manage your elderly 
wife! 

RAOUL [bowing]: Pardon, M’sieu, I 
do not understand Creole. 

STRANGER: And you never will, my 
friend. Madame, now— 

[Madame turns her back and walks 
away.] Madame grows ill tempered 
with love. M’sieu had better join the 
charivari. At least he will feast on food 


born of the charivari is in her face. 
Raoul, if I were a poor widow, twice your 
age, with no dower, would you have mar- 
ried me? 

RAOUL: You are but one day old since 
I married you! 

MapaMeE [pleased]: No wonder you 
have medals for fencing, my Love! 

RAOuL: This hideous charivari—let ys 
forget this day, Louison. Everything but 
that we are sailing for France. 

[Enter Marie and Jean in excitement.] 

Jean: Madame, the guards are gone 


from the doors. The people are leaving 
the Square. We are free! 

Marie: The town will be wild to 
night. 

MapDAME: Marie, the stranger who 
came in here—Think, Marie. Have you 
ever taken notes to a young man—for 
Micaela? 

Marie [fairly caught]: Oh, Madame. 
It was always dark. I never saw his face! 

MapaME [musingly]: I thought so. A 
double charivari for two widows! 

Marie: The greatest charivari ir all 
history, Madame. 

Raout: We sail for France today, 
Marie. 

MarleE: 


and not on the will of a tempestuous 
widow. That is bitter bread, M’sieu. 
Raou.: I do not understand, M’sieu. 
STRANGER: You will understand some 
day, as Madame understands now. She 
cannot order other lives and bend other 
wills without the charivari of—Retribu- 
tion! 
MapaMeE [wheeling]: Retribution! 
STRANGER: Aye, think, Madame. 
Micaela—in France! [His voice breaks.] 
In a splendid house—but with an empty 
heart! Retribution, Madame, for that— 
and charivari for two widows instead of 
one. M’sieu, I thank you for the popu- 
lace outside. They will indeed feast at 
your expense, poor lad. Farewell. 
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[Bowing again, he springs through the 
window and closes the blinds. A shout 
and more singing is heard, then a sudden 
calm. Raoul approaches Madame and 
takes her in his arms. | 

RAouL: My Love! 

MADAME [suspiciously]: Raoul! Are 
you sure you understand not one word of 
Creole? 

RAOUL: Not one word, my dear. Shall 
I ring for Marie? The ship— 

MADAME: Just a moment— 

[She lays her head on Raoul’s breast 
but only for a moment. All the distrust 


Micaela—[Her glance goes to the win- 
dow through which the Stranger disap- 
peared.| Yes, M’sieu—I will get the lug- 


gage ready. [She looks to Madame for 
orders, but Madame, her head on Raoul's 
shoulder, pays no attention to her. Marie 
goes out quietly, followed by Jean. Raoul, 
obviously disenchanted, leans over Ma- 
dame with assumed tenderness. He sighs.] 
Raout: Still dreaming of your chari- 
vari, my Louison—or of your Raoul? 
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Soichi Sunami 


A translation of music into movement achieved by 
Doris Humphrey and her group in an interpreta- 
tion of the first movement of the Grieg Concerto 
in A Minor. The quality of the orchestra is rep- 
resented by sustained motion in the group of dancers 
and the solo instrument by the line and pattern ' 
of Miss Humphrey’s movement. The effort to 
create a dance expression of a composer's intent 
without the aid of musical instruments is one of 
the interesting experiments in dancing of the day. 
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Charles Weidman, in a lively comic mood, expressed 
in movement. In this playful dance imaginary 
stones are juggled before an imaginary crowd with 





i perfect clarity. One of Mr. Weidman’s most suc- 
HG cessful numbers, to be included in his coming dance 
i i concert with Doris Humphrey, scheduled for the 
| } early season at the Civic Repertory Theatre. 














THE BLACK HAND OF 
MELODRAMA 


By EMANUEL EISENBERG 
OHN HOWARD LAWSON clamors for a drama that will 


employ the technique of musical comedy, the tempo of vaude- 

ville and the violence of melodrama in a fusion typical of the 
United States; George Jean Nathan warily applauds the efforts of 
territorial researchers to portray the oddities of non-metropolitan 
communities; Van Wyck Brooks periodically offers a neat cross- 
section of the American grain on the pattern of which all intelli- 
gent practitioners in the library or playhouse should align them- 
selves; Michael Gold and his blackshirted disciples have applied 
themselves with monomania to the oppressed ditch-digger and fac- 
tory-operator of our unparalleled country; and no one has paused 
to reflect that this localistic quality in the drama is capable of tak- 
ing care of itself. Calling for its speedier emergence is much the 
same as insisting on a full moon a week before the plenilune is due. 

I do not imagine, for example, that Em Jo Basshe wrote The 
Centuries because he felt the Ghetto tenements had received inade- 
quate attention on the local stage. The probability is that he was 
so familiar with the atmosphere and so obsessed by the lives of im- 
migrant Jews that it was a physical impossibility to resist expression 
of them. Similarly it may be doubted that Philip Barry was pro- 
viding a long-wanted exposure of the home-life of the novelist with 
In a Garden. 

The most casual glance backward over dramatic history should 
reveal that style in drama goes by a periodicity of theories. One 
phase concentrated on situations and their evolutions; another on 
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characterization and physical projection of individuals; another on 
dialogue and lines; another on contemporary conditions and atmos- 
pheric reconstruction. No discernible laws governed their pass- 
ing and recurrence: there was simply a cyclic rhythm in response 
to which they rose. 

Every one of these manners produced instructive, important and 
enduring plays—as amply evidenced by the tragedies of the Greeks, 
the Macbeth-Hamlet-Othello-King Lear sequence of Shakespeare, 
the Restoration comedies, the Shaw-Ibsen-Brieux social studies. By 
pragmatic deduction we might expect the current tendency to give 
rise to equally valuable compositions although none has yet made an 
appearance. Our country may be young and good drama may need 
tradition, the extraordinary mechanization of our lives may still be 
an act too toweringly proportioned for the playwright to grasp and 
absorb. True, but except for these obstacles a theoretical confusion 
is probably our most serious remaining problem. 

In the perfection of melodrama lies our highest achievement. 
Good melodrama; intelligent melodrama. These are adjectival 
qualities never possessed by the form when used by foreign authors. 
Abroad they frankly acknowledge the pleasurable titillation of this 
type of play, specify where it belongs and keep it in its place. 
Here, because what is superior is negligible and because literally 
inexhaustible resources are crying for outlet, the lusty blood-and- 
thunder displays have been rarefied into divertingly plausible enter- 
tainments where the blood has an acceptable reason for flowing and 
the thunder a carefully detailed motivation for rattling. From Way 
Down East and Uncle Tom’s Cabin we have risen to Broadway, The 
Trial of Mary Dugan, The Racket and The Front Page. They rep- 
resent our proudest attainments. Remove Eugene O’Neill, whom 
this stubborn commentator refuses to regard as genuine; forget 
Arthur Richman, Sidney Howard, Philip Barry and Vincent Law- 
rence, all of whom have made laudable efforts but none of whom 
has written a completely good play; and little remains but the 
melodramas. 

They are good plays. They are productions for which there is no 
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European parallel. And that is precisely what prevents any great 
plays from being written here and any great playwrights from be- 
ginning to function. 

For the melodrama has high pretensions. If it were content to 
be utterly meretricious, if it had no further desire than to agitate 
the spine and chill the marrow, it could be cheerfully ignored and 
tucked into its inferior position with a simple pressure of the criti- 
cal fingertip. But no. Philip Dunning, George Abbott, Bayard 
Veiller, Bartlett Cormack, Charles MacArthur and Ben Hecht are 
all sufficiently emancipated from the old operatic narratives to con- 
coct stories with a semblance of truth and make overtures to compre- 
hension; also, they are in sufficient awe of the higher valuations to 
give their automata such touches of color and speech as will persuade 
the conviction that here are authentic human beings. 

So we have the grotesque spectacle of fairly believable persons 
being involved by fairly probable circumstances: and none of it 
matters a whit. 

Perhaps melodrama is our fundamental national expression and 
perhaps we shall never outgrow it; but we most certainly can never 
go beyond such barren and pithless exhibits as The Racket—let us 
say—if we do not begin all over again and the other way ’round. 

The hopeless delusion of our best popular plays consists of the 
belief that, through highly charged and vividly typical incident, 
you reveal your character and eventually project him into unity. 
This juvenile behavioristic notion is responsible for all the so- 
called Problem Plays: you present, right at the beginning, the situa- 
tion of the husband imploring his wife to venture infidelity in order 
to conceive the child he cannot provide or the mother exercising an 
irresistible physical control over the matured and helplessly at- 
tached son: and then proceed, down whatever labyrinths you choose 
to lead the progression of events, to a scientifically logical climax. 
Occasionally, as in The Silver Cord and Behold, The Bridegroom, 
there is an inevitability of pure structure; the spectator knows that 
nothing but what happened could have happened. This, however, 
is thoroughly external. There is never the feeling that it had to 
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happen to this particular individual, and never the certainty that 
the person could not have revolted against the seeming fatalism of 
the climax. 

If situation is ever to create character or be a vehicle for its 
objective formalization, it can only be by the violence and terror of 
the Greeks, whose Herculean heroes were wracked and obsessed by 
such dire menaces of prophecy as no longer blacken our pygmy 
lives. Further, the awful dreams of Ajax and the unnerving pre- 
monitions of Philoctetes are so peculiarly appropriate to the posses- 
sors that it is impossible to see them separately and as situational 
settings in which the figures may be placed; they are the people 
themselves. We, too, ingloriously contemporary and normal though 
we be, are hounded by ineluctable destinies whose limitations keep 
us chafing and hampered . . . but its source is within us and not 
from Mount Olympus. We make our own lives, create our own 
ends. It is for this strictly modern realization, if for no other rea- 
son at all, that the more honest and serious playwrights must begin 
to write drama whose first intention is character-depiction and 
whose premise is that all consecutive events are to emerge from 
already established human beings, not from badly stuffed rag dolls 
who are given words to announce that they are going to do some- 
thing or other and who do it without convincing anyone that it was 
a necessity beyond the author’s despair of incomprehension. 

To claim that all the great plays have been plays of character is 
to voice a wild generalization. The four categories previously out- 
lined must be held equally important from a detached critical view- 
point. The Weavers and The Lower Depths are almost exclusively 
atmospheric. Sheridan, Congreve and Goldsmith can offer little 
more justification for their survival than the delightfully preposter- 
ous situations and speech. Candida and The Wild Duck have sym- 
bols instead of flesh-and-blood individuals and concern themselves 
mainly with an idea; it might even be called a problem. 

But by far the most moving and invasive and cherished great 
plays are the personal ones—the plays whose mission is the 
presentation of man and whose theme is the presentation of men. 
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Antigone, Dr. Faustus, Hamlet, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, The 
Cenci, The Three Sisters, Cyrano, Juarez and Maximilian . . . the 
list is unmistakably more imposing. 

If the composition of such plays were quite impossible in the 
United States, if no one had even attempted one, I should undoubt- 
edly have approached the subject with more trepidation and fuller 
apologetics. The truth is that it is vaguely a part of the conscious- 
ness of at least four dramatists, but the deadly surrounding pressure 
of expertly empty melodrama is gradually crushing them, and noth- 
ing less than a doctrinaire credo must be issued in order to bring 
this significant and valid kind of playwriting into a unified potency 
of activity. Sidney Howard followed Lucky Sam McCarver with 
The Silver Cord; George Kelly followed Daisy Mayme with Be- 
hold, the Bridegroom; Patrick Kearney followed 4 Man’s Man 
with the dramatization of 4n American Tragedy; Daniel Rubin 
followed Devils with Women Go On Forever. 

Lucky Sam McCarver is one of the finest plays written in Amer- 
ica. With true power and intelligence, it sets out to interpret the 
inner workings of a self-made bourgeois living out of his proper 
environment—never degenerating into the temptations of farce, 
never preaching, never striving to prove the gauche Sam really 
superior to his amused onlookers by reason of a clean simplicity, 
only endeavoring to draw a sincere and complete picture of the 
self-satisfied and unoriented figure. But it failed. The play had 
no lasting integration. And this because the method of composition 
was only partially realized. Howard knew he had to present the 
whole man at the very outset with a roundness that left no gaps in 
the perceptions of the audience; knew he had to present his idio- 
syncrasies with such vividness that each spectator would accept 
them as his own and never be shocked by their obtrusion; knew he 
had to suggest his past in a subtly wide circumference which could 
embrace the histories of the audience in such intimate universality 
that they would acknowledge all consequent movements as impera- 
tive and unavoidable without ever pausing to question the motive 
of deed or speech. This was not done. Neo one could be sure 
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enough of Sam McCarver (after, say, the first act, which is already 
too late) to feel that whatever he did next would be in keeping with 
his person and his destiny. 


This form of playwriting would seem to deny any freedom and 
range in characterization and decree an abject enslavement to “type.” 
It does anything but that. True, the stage has far less room for 
inconsistencies than the analytical novel; and it is possible to use 
apparently stray and casual incidents in fiction which would con- 
tribute absolutely nothing to the theatre, invariably tending to dis- 
rupt and disalign the fabric. The stage, however, has the enor- 
mous advantage of being able to present a seemingly contradictory 
action and have it speak for itself by physically balanced contrast, 
where the novel would have to explain the conflicting tendencies at 
immeasurable length. Further, the solid fact of the stage’s present- 
ness makes it infinitely easier to accept inconsistencies, since they 
are vitally and positively there and other individuals (on the plat- 
form and in the audience) are accepting them: so that the com- 
plaint about dramatic limitations is no retort at all. 

The difficulty is, of course, to make a character consistent within 
himself. In essence each of us is reducible to a legible pattern, 
lines of which may stand out with intolerable inappropriateness as 
esthetic content, but which are nevertheless features of the design. 
This is the needed dramatic method—to establish your person with 
clear and marked strokes that are symmetrical only in the sense that 
five juxtaposed atoms are symmetrical: they give the illusion of 
order, hold potentialities for order and contain any rearrangement 
of their number implicit within them. Thus every nuance of psy- 
chology is possible and any deviation from specified depiction . . . 
that is, both will really have been derived from the clear and 
marked strokes originally presented and will contribute appreciably 
to the intensification of their definiteness and clarity. 

In this connection the Russian fictional technique may be recalled 
for comparison—the technique, in particular, of Dostoievsky. No 
reader could state with any precision the elemental composition of 
Raskolnikov, Prince Myshkin or Dmitri Karamazov; yet after fifty 
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pages in each of the books where these characters figure, it is im- 
possible to doubt any of their future conduct. The obvious and 
easy conclusion would be that by then one has grown resigned to 
the peculiarity of the Slavic temperament and wearily agreed to 
let all happenings pass without interrogation. Something far more 
positive, however, has been effected. The mind has been so im- 
pregnated with the mind- and body-processes of these plainly extraor- 
dinary men that a grim consecutivity attends each performance; 
the spectator has almost wanted to do it himself; it is as necessary 
that this act be executed as that the character be whatever he is. 
The two dramatic modes of treatment, pedestrian-realistic and 
romantic-fantastic, may be totally ignored in their inadequacy. With 
your character established in the consciousness of the spectator, with 
an awareness of his potentialities and impulses firmly grounded, the 
selection of locale and background is unlimited: the fancy may rove 
anywhere: invention can flourish without the slightest check. Not— 
never !—because the suggestion has been forwarded that here is an 
irresponsible person living in an irresponsible universe of his own 
making, but because the rhythm and design of the character have 
created their own exterior projections—which one must accept as 
unquestioningly as the individuals themselves. There is no room 
for doubt. Neither is there room for momentary beliefs; but 
momentary beliefs are desirable only in reading, where the intellect 
may pause for consideration and eventually abandon the introduc- 
tory conviction because resumptiun of reading has been deferred 
indefinitely. In the theatre what is striven for is “remission of un- 
belief”—and no other method so satisfyingly supplies it as this fic- 
tional technique. Rather than rising to announce an immediate 
conviction, rather than assuring himself that this is a quite possible 
and logical occurrence which he is viewing, the spectator simply 
receives it as the thing that was sure to come. Contained within 
the inception was the climax; concealed among the strokes of his 
pattern was the current objective unfolding of the character. 
Easily confused with this method is the facile and dishonest in- 
clination to permit the character an action which the audience 
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would /ike him to do. If it were only the inclination of incompe- 
tent playwrights, the point might be ignored; but it is also a conse- 
quence of incomplete understanding, where the dramatist assigns a 
movement which he knows would be preferred out of a failure to 
know what would be acknowledged; this must be carefully 
watched, both by the spectator and the composer. 

It is incredible that the technique recommended here should 
hitherto have been considered the exclusive property of the novel, 
where it has only one dimension and a dispensable one, at that. It 
has, of course, been used on the stage, but with depressing infre- 
quency and always for fantasy. Beggar on Horseback, White 
Wings, Roger Bloomer and The Vegetable are the only successful 
American examples I know. 

It should be apparent now that the situation-from-character 
theory of playwriting is anything but a new one; and once in a 
long while there is discoverable a dramatist who actually relies on 
it devotedly. But there is no concentration of aim. Genuine play- 
wrights should be the first to rise in horrified protest at the com- 
mencement of a “school” or “movement” with an organized mani- 
festo and a set of unbreakable laws. Yet something suspiciously 
resembling it is immediately necessary. The excellence and expertness 
of melodrama steadily increase; the passion to compete with it on 
its own grounds grows stronger in all of us as it improves. Only a 
realization of the barrenness of the personality-out-of-incident 
prestidigitation needs to be gained; and the necessary battle is half 
won. Melodramatically enough, melodrama is a malicious foe; 
it has all the disintegrative power of the faux bon when approached 
by a mind either immature or struggling with theory. 

No theories at all comprise, of course, the best method of play- 
writing; and the best dramas were written by those who would find 
it agonizing to record their plan of composition in so many phrases. 
But a large and serious delusion currently obtains; the second-rate 
is taken for the best; so the courageous worker needs not only con- 
viction in his heart but a sizable weapon in his hand. 
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Nickolas Muray 


Anna Duncan, one of the six original pupils of 
Isadora Duncan, at a moment which reveals 
characteristic qualities of her style and movement. 


























An impression by the caricaturist Ivan Sors of 
Ferenc Molnar, perhaps the continental playwright 
most perennially represented on the American stage. 
His Olympia, already successful abroad, is sched- 
uled for an early New York opening. 

















LONDON’S LAGGARD STAGE 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


HE despairing, the triumphant, the pessimistic cries of the 

playwright are being heard in the land. Here, in London, 

we are being told that it is the drama that matters: that the 
playhouse exists for the sake of the play; that in the realm of the 
theatre the dramatist is, or ought to be, king. Serious reflections 
are cast on the endeavors of the continent. Vaguely it is felt that 
revolution is in the air. Moscow experiments are Bolshevist not 
only in surroundings but in artistic aim; the spirit of revolution 
lingers, it is thought, in Germany; and, from what some critics 
have said, a few writers would not be averse to a black-shirted artis- 
tic brigade defending the dictator-dramatist against subversive 
forces from without. 

It cannot be denied that the English theatre of today has pro- 
duced some great plays; indeed, statistics have shown that more 
English plays are, or have been, annually produced on the continent 
than plays from any other nation. It is equally true that English 
actors of today lack the spirit of endeavor, and that scenically our 
theatre rests in the position it occupied twenty or thirty years ago. 
In London we have strenuously set our faces against the newer ex- 
periments which have brightened the theatres of the continent and 
have allowed Gordon Craig to be the master and inspiration, not 
of London, but of the other capitals of Europe. Are we right in 
this? If not, what is the explanation of this phenomenon? 

Logical answers to these queries are not over difficult to discover, 
although, when feeling begins to run high, logic is often the first 
thing that suffers or disappears. ‘The best way perhaps is to go 
back to the beginnings and seek there for truth. 

The fundamental basis of a theatrical performance—let us say, in 
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ancient Greece—consists in an audience, a setting, and some actors. 
It may be said that the most primitive “theatre” in Greece had no 
scenery, that scenic art advanced as drama declined (this, indeed, 
has been used as an argument) ; but it must not be forgotten that a 
drama cannot take place in air and that the mountains and blue sea 
which formed the original backgrounds are no less scenery than 
the most artificial of modern sets. Still further, the man-made 
scenes for Greek plays were by no means late inventions. It was 
Aeschylus, according to tradition, who invented painted pinakeo or 
flats, and all we know of the early playhouses show that they were 
by no means innocent either of effects or of scenery. 

The actors form the second main element, and here we must re- 
member that the actor can exist without the dramatist. Not only 
were the earliest dithyrambs from which tragedy sprang originally 
improvisational, but the Roman mimes and after them the Renas- 
cence players in Commedia dell’ Arte shows habitually depended, 
not upon the written text of plays, but upon their own wit and 
ingenuity. The Greek theatre now is known to us mainly through 
the plays of Aeschylus, Sopohocles and Euripides, but, in our ad- 
miration for the literary glories these men have created, we should 
not forget that in the Fifth Century B. C. the impressions of the 
spectators must have been formed, not only by the words of the 
dramatists, but by the setting of the plays and by the rhythmic 
chant and terpsichorean movements of chorus and actors. 

It cannot too often be insisted that a theatrical performance, deep 
though its influence may be, is a form of art which is transitory in 
the sense that its exact impression can never be reproduced. Do we 
really imagine that when, in this year of grace 1928, we reproduce 
as best we may a Sophoclean tragedy in a model of a Greek theatre, 
or when we present a Shakespearean drama in any one of a variety 
of methods, we can come at all to an appreciation of what either 
the aneient Athenians or the Elizabethan Englishmen felt when 
they saw performances of the same plays? The truth is that it is 
actors and setting which provide the particular tone and color dis- 
tinguishing performance and performance. There are in reality few 
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who would prefer to see a great literary play wretchedly acted 
rather than a miserable farce brilliantly produced. We may wish, 
perhaps, to combine the good with the good, but in any case the 
play, as such, cannot claim to kingship in the theatre, the dramatist 
cannot lord it over all. 

Nor did the greatest dramatist do so. Shakespeare was careless 
in so far as the printing of his plays was concerned. The garbled 
texts which appeared in his lifetime obviously could not have been 
issued under his supervision. Clearly for him it was the theatre 
and not the play as printed that mattered. Modern research, too, 
has shown how unstable these dramas were. Romantically, perhaps, 
we like to think of Shakespeare searing and burning his brains to 
create a Hamlet, an harmonious work of art, as exact and as un- 
alterable as a Grecian statue. Now, however, we find that the text 
is continually changing. A scene is added here, a passage altered 
there; a character is entirely cut out, another is added—not for the 
sake of literary harmony, but because of the exigencies of theatrical 
production. This was the way of Shakespeare. 

The other way was the way of Ben Jonson. Jonson thought a 
great deal of his own literary powers. He was as truculent as any 
modern dramatist. He would have wished contemporaries to re- 
gard him as lord of the theatre. His plays were issued in carefully 
supervised texts and the alterations which we find in his work are 
not the joyous theatrical alterations of a Shakespeare, but the seri- 
ous, humorless alterations of a literary artist overcome by a sense of 
his own superiority. The way of a Jonson and the way of a Shake- 
speare; is there really any need to choose between them? 

It was Jonson who first raised the discussion about settings when, 
in his superior anger at the genius of Inigo Jones, he indignantly 
declared that painting was the soul of masque. Put play for 
masque, and how often have we not heard the same complaint in 
every period down to our own? In England, all the visual side of 
theatrical production has been looked upon with suspicion, and in 
so far Jonson is a far truer representative of this country than is 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare liked color and, as he showed in The 
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Tempest and in Henry VIII, he was desirous of making full use of 
such resources as the theatre of his time possessed. Jonson, like the 
true Englishman that he was, wished the play—Azs play for prefer- 
ence—to stand in unrelieved dignity. 

This leads us naturally to the second question which we proposed 
for ourselves: why has the English theatre, Jonson-like, rejected 
everything in favor of the drama? The true answer perhaps is to 
be found in national characteristics. As a people, we are thor- 
oughly inartistic. Art, in its truest forms, has nothing to do with 
morality in the narrower sense of the word; the morality of art 
lies in unanalysable impressions of beauty, grandeur, majesty. There 
can be no morality in the narrower sense expressed by music or 
painting; these exist for pure beauty of tone and color and line. 
One of the dominant traits of an Englishman’s character, however, 
is his sense of propriety, and propriety implies a code of moral 
rules. Beauty for him is not beauty unless it be both proper and 
moral. As a consequence, he is afraid and suspicious of music and 
painting, because unconsciously he feels that these arts lie outside 
the boundaries of his favorite idea. He is safe only when he sticks 
to literature. In a poem, in a play, in a novel, he can tell at once 
(he thinks) whether the author is being proper or not; he can 
safely enjoy whatever beauty is left after he has expended his ener- 
gies on judging the morals of the writer. The result is that whereas 
Greece gave to us a glorious sculptural art in addition to its litera- 
ture, whereas a German adores music as well as poetry, whereas an 
Italian can appreciate music and painting as much as he can ap- 
preciate literature, England takes artistic rank among European 
nations by her literature alone. 

It is for this reason that the theatre in England is made to depend 
almost entirely on the dramatist. We have to have settings for our 
plays, but unconsciously we feel that safety in this direction is to be 
found only when we coatinue reproducing fictional representations 
of “realistic” scenes, and when, even in doing so, we vigorously sup- 
press anything which might tend to distract the attention of the 
audience from the play. In London we have seen practically noth- 
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ing of the kind of work which is being done on the continent. The 
simple fixed settings of Jacques Copeau and of Max Reinhardt, 
the expressionistic work of Stern, the mass of light and shade loved 
by Gordon Craig and Appia, the constructivism of the Russian 
theatre—these we have not seen, and can in general refer to them 
only with a sneer which masks, not so much contempt, as suspicion. 

This moral bias enters, naturally, into the work of drama itself. 
We appreciate best those playwrights who indulge in social ideas, 
and our dramatists are more often than not swayed by a twin ideal. 
Even Bernard Shaw has never quite discovered whether he is a 
dramatist or a social reformer. The “drama of ideas,” of course, 
is an international phenomenon, but its power is possibly greater in 
England than in any other country. We mould Shakespeare into 
the shape of our desire. We evolve philosophies of life from his 
plays and gravely discuss his attitude toward the proletariat, forget- 
ting, as Tolstoi did, that art and morality, literature and social 
philosophy, are entirely different things. We tend to regard Shake- 
speare, not as a theatre-man, an actor, a manager, but as captain 
of a troop of dramatists who must lead his forces to victory. The 
teal Shakespeare is forgotten and the literary Shakespeare is put in 
his place. 

We do this because the real Shakespeare is an anomaly in Eng- 
land. With his love of Italianate brightness, with his passion for 
music, with his transcendental philosophy, above all with his frank 
carelessness in regard to the posthumous fame of his plays and the 
corresponding dependence on the theatre, Shakespeare is no true 
representative of English ideals—at least as expressed in modern 
times. He belongs to another world. Ben Jonson, on the other 
hand, is thoroughly Anglo-Saxon, and might well be taken as repre- 
sentative of the race. Because of the acknowledged greatness of the 
“bard of Avon” we pay lip worship at his shrine, but in our hearts 
and in our practice we follow the way of Jonson rather than the 
way of Shakespeare. We cannot see beyond the dramatist; we 
cannot feel the true art of the theatre, where an Inigo Jones, a 
Burbage and a Shakespeare should act as one. 
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THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
THE THEATRE OF THE QUINTEROS 


Four Plays by Serafin and Joaquin A. Quintero, translated by Helen 
and Harley Granville-Barker. Little, Brown and Company: Boston. 


HE Quinteros are Spain’s most popular dramatists. Although they 

are both under sixty, they already have more than seventy-five plays 

to their credit, most of which are in the regular repertories of 
Spanish theatres, many of which have been translated into foreign lan- 
guages and performed successfully on foreign stages. Perhaps Malvaloca 
and 4 Sunny Morning are those best known to us. This new volume con- 
tains four plays: The Women Have Their Way, A Hundred Years Old, 
Fortunato and The Lady from Alfequeque,—the last on the program of 
the Civic Repertory Theatre this year. To attempt to analyze their charm 
apart from the larger canvas of which they are details would be difficult 
and futile. Luis Araujo-Costa, however, one of Spain’s leading dramatic 
critics, knows the Quinteros’ stage and their plays at first hand. His esti- 
mate of their work and their quality in an article on E/ Teatro de los 
Quintero,* therefore, supplies a background against which the new plays 
can be seen in their true proportions and values. Mr. Araujo-Costa says: 
_ Of all the comedy writers of first rank in Spain, Serafin and Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero are the most truly Spanish in the sense of being least 
subject to foreign style and influence. The life in their plays springs from 
the genuineness of all their characters and their types. You do not find 
in them the theatre of shadow or symbol or allegory or abstract ideas rep- 
resented by flesh and blood players. They are at opposite poles from 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck, for example, in whose work the figures are re- 
quired only to reflect a thesis, a human discontent, a religious, philosophic, 
or social doctrine which brings about the fortune or misfortune of an 
individual, a family or a group. These two dramatic geniuses, especially 
Ibsen, succeed in animating their heroes and heroines with so much of their 
own desire to aid humanity, with so much of their love for their fellow 
creatures that their characters appear to move by their own impulse. In 
reality it is the idea, the symbol, the concept which moves the men and 
women and makes them articulate. The inherent dramatic quality of Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck and their theatre technique—admirably conceived and 
carried through—are what perform the miracle of transforming ideas into 
human beings and giving them the impulses, thoughts, desires and springs 





*Note: Reprinted by special permission of Cosmopolis, Madrid. 
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4 
A caricature of Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero, Spain’s popular and prolific playwrights. 


























Harvard Theatre Collection, courtesy of Harcourt, Brace. 


Lotta Crabtree, as she appeared at twenty, a de- 
mure beauty of the colorful California of the Gold- 
rush days, whose comedy at its maturity left its 
mark on the stage of Ada Rehan, Mrs. Gilbert and 
Minnie Maddern. 
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of action which distinguish individuals one from another in real life. 

The Quinteros reverse this method. Instead of an idea, they first 
choose a character, each complete to the last detail, and from the 
thoughts, qualities, idiosyncrasies and psychology of these characters as 
they would act and react on one another, they evolve their comedy. Their 
plays have the quality of a painting by Poussin. If the figures in Poussin’s 
Shepherds of Arcadia, for example, could be removed one by one, and 
placed entirely separately in a museum, they would lose none of their fas- 
cination. In the same way if the characters from Malvaloca, or any of 
the other plays which the Quinteros have contributed to the stage during 
the quarter century of their still ripening careers, could be lured from their 
pages, they would not appear unnatural or foreshortened, like caricatures 
or abstract designs, but as men and women. 

Noplace else in Spanish comedy today are there characters so honest, 
daring and free from artificiality. Not in the work of Benavente, Rivas, 
nor the poets of the modern theatre. This is not to say that the other 
dramatists lack the ability to create character or to mould what is com- 
monly called the psychology of the individual. It is not to draw a com- 

arison at all, but rather, without prejudice, to point out the difference 
Someen the literary and artistic style of the Quinteros and those of other 
modern writers. No one, for example, to carry on the comparison, would 
call Velasquez the inferior of Poussin, yet a work of Velasquez is so unified 
and complete that it is impossible to take it to pieces without ruining it. 
So every writer and every artist has his own characteristic method, his 
manner of conceiving and executing a work. 

The types the Quinteros present on the stage are familiar to all of us in 
real life. The girl we love, the woman of ill-repute, the widow or deserted 
wife who entertains us with her troubles, the conceited young fool, the ill- 
tempered old man, the flapper, the sportsman who has a gasoline motor 
for a brain, the little girl from the small town—pure as gold, who 
doesn’t believe there is such a place as China—, the faultless man, the 
scholar engrossed in research, the janitress busybody who startles you by 
quoting Horace until you find that Horace is her husband, driver of a 
licensed hack, a clan now almost extinct. It would be easy to make up a 
civil registry of Quintero types as has been done in France with Balzac’s 
characters. You have seen them all in the street, the theatre, the café, in 
the meeting places of the people, in the office, the editorial room, the gro- 
cery, the bull fight, in little Sevillian gardens, in small town casinos, in 
Madrid homes, in the tortuous Andalusian streets which proclaim the 
spirit of some venerable Moorish ancestor. 

Such characters from real life are the cornerstone of the Quinteros’ 
comedies. But do these people—our families, our friends, our acquaint- 
ances—really make those comedies? By what motives are they actuated? 
What do they contribute to the plot and the action of the play? The 
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theatre of the Quinteros is so vast that it would take a whole book to 
answer these questions. But it may be said that the characters do weave 
the threads of their ideas, their whims, their daily living, into the fabric 
of the comedies. And these, in turn, become a quiet satire, which chastise 
with laughter and are satisfied with whipping the surface without drawing 
blood or injuring the vital organs. 

According to its occasion, this satire of the Quinteros is of two types— 
general, dealing with the defects and vices common to all ages, and, of a 
given moment, personal. Both types are sometimes combined as in the 
comedy The Question of Passing the Time, a play which gives renewed 
evidence that Serafin and Joaquin are not only playwrights but poets. In 
fact, the possession of the poetic quality which saves the heroine of this 
play is the very quality which the plays of the Quinteros contribute to our 
theatre and to our life. The question is how to pass the time, to avoid 
annoyances, to live only for pleasure. But selfish pleasure is not in the 
end enough for people of instinctively high ideals. In the end the spiritual 
will dominate the material. Just so the poetry of the Quinteros offers a 
ladder of light to men and women who are being stifled by the narrowness 
of existence. Their comedy is like a window open to wide horizons, to a 
sky as clear as that of their native Seville. Luis ARAUJO-CosTA. 


LOTTA 


—— of the Gold Coast or the Rise of Lotta Crabtree, by Con- 
stance Rourke. Harcourt, Brace and Company: New York. 

Here is a story of the theatre written as such a story should be. The 
gold-rush days of California in the fifties and sixties were an exuberant, 
changing pattern of comedy, tragedy, farce, and melodrama, and, 
strangely enough, a vigorous theatre flourished at the same time and in 
the same mood. The excitement and color of both, Miss Rourke manages 
to capture within the pages of her book. Tent-shows, saloon halls, lavish 
buildings housed these productions in San Francisco, Sacramento, Sonora. 
The troupers travelling mule-back from mining camp to mining camp 
played under any roof available. Those were the days of child actors, 
minstrels, satires, burlesques, varied at times with large quantities of 
Shakespeare, and increasingly with ballads, jigs, hornpipes, and cruel imi- 
tations of rival productions. Those were the days also of audiences who 
plunged headlong into the spirit of the performance themselves, hurling 
comments, choruses, bags of nuggets, or missiles with equal extravagance; 
and of companies led by such actors as Edwin Booth, Laura Keene, Caro- 
line Chapman, Lola Montez. Into this scene of change and color and cut- 
throat competition entered little red-headed Lotta Crabtree before she was 
six. Possessed of a father who wanted only an unobstructed opportunity 
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for leisure and a mother, practical, conservative to the point of Puritanism, 
her entry into the theatre seems no less strange than the theatre’s entry 
into the pioneer life of the Coast. Hardly less interesting than the intense, 
high strung Lotta, however, is this mother, observing and digesting all she 
heard and saw of the theatre and then training and sustaining her daughter 
through those first years until Lotta was able to observe and acquire for 
herself. A demure beauty, an audacious tongue, nimble feet and a rollick- 
ing voice added to this careful training brought Lotta after some preca- 
rious years to coast-wide popularity. ‘The next step, of course, was New 
York. Here the tale becomes less colorful for the reader but more bril- 
liant for the Crabtrees. For, after a modest début in Niblo’s saloon, 
Lotta quickly rose to recognition as the foremost comedian of her day. 
Belasco and Daly wrote plays for her; Ada Rehan, Mrs. Gilbert, Stuart 
Robson supported her, and as Minnie Maddern said, “All of us were imi- 
tating Lotta in those days.” VERA KELSEY. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The American Architecture of Today, by G. H. Edgell. Charles 
Scribner's Sons: New York. 


Mr. Edgell, Professor of Fine Arts and Dean of the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture at Harvard University, has contributed a volume on the architec- 
ture of our day which is confessedly ‘‘a layman’s review for laymen.”’ He 
expresses the modest hope that “the architect may find the book interest- 
ing,” further disarming criticism by his frank admission that the work 
represents ‘“‘an elaboration and revision of three lectures on modern archi- 
tecture which the author was asked to give for the Henry La Barre Jayne 
Foundation in Philadelphia.” It is not to be expected, on this evidence, 
that partisans and enthusiasts will find here a striking attitude toward 
this new subject such as, say, Lewis Mumford’s in Sticks and Stones. 
They will find, however, a sane, well-balanced review of the whole field 
of American architecture, carefully documented, illustrated with hundreds 
of new pictures, and supplied with an excellent bibliography. 

Although a sedate inspection of such random Americana as the Hotel 
Traymore at Atlantic City, the Venetian Casino at Coral Gables, and the 
Roxy Theatre of New York City is not without its humorous side, in a 
book which aims to bring together the good, bad, and indifferent this can 
scarcely be avoided. Neither is it the author’s fault that the swift bird’s 
eye view of our architectural scene his book affords, with Spanish villas 
elbowing half-timber gas stations and Babylonian skyscrapers crowding 
Classic post-offices, leaves one with the uneasy impression that architects 
have run amuck in the land. It must always be remembered, Mr. Edgell 
insists, that modern architects deserve a certain lenience of judgment even 
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in their least plausible digressions because of the trying conditions im- 
to on them by the needs of this mechanical age. The problems of a 

ichelangelo or a Wren in the execution of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s strike 
him as child’s play compared with those involved in the modern railway 
terminal or office building. This, we must grant him. Though Mr. 
Edgell has no particular axe to grind in his new book, a platform does 
emerge, with several interesting planks. He is indignant over the fact 
that architects’ names are not associated with their work as are the names 
of painters, writers and other artists. Every picture he uses bears the 
name of the architect or firm responsible, be it prominent or obscure. He 
believes, also, that color has been seriously neglected in America, chiefly 
because so many of our men have gathered their ideas largely from books 
and printed illustrations. He opposes the tendency to over-estimate the 
importance of the elevation, or striking silhouette, even expressing the 
hope that the view from the air, which may be important in this flying 
age, may force the layman to see architecture more in terms of the plan 
and the solution of a problem. And finally, Mr. Edgell is (or pretends 
to be) a complete optimist, believing that there is much in the work 
around us to suggest the imminence of a genuine American renaissance in 
architecture. 

With the most modern work, Mr. Edgell is sympathetic, though his 
catholicity of taste somewhat undermines the value of his praise. The 
brief section on the modern theatre does not pretend to be more than an 
outline and is of interest only to those unacquainted with recent develop- 
ments in that field. 


Roamin’ in the Gloamin’, by Sir Harry Lauder. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany: Philadelphia. 

That large section of the American public who already delight to laugh 
and cry with Harry Lauder will find further pleasure in this vivid “‘suc- 
cess” story of a half-time mill and mine boy’s struggle to fame, wealth, 
and a title. And those who enjoy glimpses behind the scenes of the the- 
atre will be fascinated by the rise of a bare-footed boy singing “I’m a 
Gentleman Still’ before a Band of Hope society to the “artiste” giving 
command performances before kings. Patriotic citizens of every land in 
which Harry Lauder has sung will swell with pride at his lavish praise of 
their countries. Only those who expect more perspective and keener dis- 
crimination from a man of such breadth and depth of experience may 
feel his autobiography to be a little fulsome, a little too astutely worded 
for the public from which he has not yet retired, to be the sincere expres- 
sion of the man. 
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A drawing, by S. Ostrowsky, of the picturesque band of old Jewish 
musicians appearing in the Yiddish Art Theatre’s striking produc- 
tion of Kiddush Hashem, a dramatic version in three acts and sev- 
enteen scenes of Sholom Asch’s historical novel. This production 
marks the start of a new era for this unusual group. Continuing 
their repertory policy, they are fortifying themselves with a sub- 
scription system, resembling that of the Theatre Guild. Among the 
productions planned for the coming season are He Who Gets 
Slapped under Morevsky, the first European producer of The 
Dybbuk, and an elaborate version of Othello. The fact that the 
Yiddish Art group has taken a ten year lease on a new theatre in 
Fourteenth Street is an indication of their confidence in their aims. 
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Actual height 15” For information address 


GEORGE L. HALL, W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
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Marjorie Seligman 
The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 
29 West 47th Street 


New York City 
Telephone: BRYant 8135 


NEW PLAYS FOR 
CHRISTMAS READING 


The Best Plays of 1927-28 
ed. Burns Mantle $3.00 


Pauline Sutorius-Langley 





Olympia Ferenc Molnar 2.00 


The Ivory Door A. A. Milne 2.00 
Mr. Moneypenny Channing Pollock 2.00 


The Queen’s Husband 
Robert Sherwood 2.00 
The Phantom Lover Georg Kaiser 1.75 
Eva the Fifth 
Kenyon Nicholson and John Golden 1.50 


Peter Pan J. M. Barrie 1.25 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 


THE STORY OF THE THEATRE 


by Glenn Hughes 
Price, $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
Send for our new Catalogue 


THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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“Getting It Across” 


“Getting it across” depends on how the audience 
“Display” lighting equipment and effects 


perform to perfection in such productions as: 


Strange Interlude 


Animal Crackers 


Machinal New Moon 
Black Birds Faust 


Just a Minute Tonite at 12 





Our catalog details with illustrations our complete 
line of Electrical supplies. Send for one! 


“A Light for Every Purpose’’, 


WUE CA Ott) CI 








DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 


410 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


1919 E. Alleghany Ave., Phila. Pa. 
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THREE EXHIBITIONS 
Arranged by 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





PRIMITIVE AFRICAN ART 


for Museums and Colleges 


having exhibition galleries and expert service. 
MASKS, FETISHES, IVORY AND Woop SCULPTURES, 


OBJECTS OF DECORATIVE ART 
Available after December /st. 





COLLECTION OF 
SEVENTY-EIGHT 
PRINTS 


by Jacques Callot, his master, Parigi, and 
his followers, showing the theatre of his 
time and the characters of the Commedia 


dell’ Arte. 


Bookings beginning December first. 








ORIGINAL STAGE DESIGN 


for Art Galleries, Museums, Colleges 


A complete collection of 65 original drawings, paintings and sketches by the foremost 
American artists of the day. 


A few open dates between January 5th and May 5th. 


For particulars and rates address 


THEATRE ARTS, INC., 119 West 57th Street, New York 






























